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FROM the time Mr. Locke prov- 
KL. ed that there were no innate 

principles, or rules to direct the actions 
of men, imprinted on the mind, 


taſte, morality, and conſcience were 


ſuppoſed by many perſons of learning, 
particularly by all the conſiſtent fol- 
lowers of the modern philoſophy, to 
have no determined foundation in na- 
ture, but cuſtom, or elſe the apparent 
intereſts of men, diſcovered by inveſti- 
gation and compariſon of effects. 
There appeared in that philoſophy but 


one common firſt motive, or ſource of 


| Az2 . deter- 


iv PREFACE 
determination and action to man and 
brute; and the human divine mind 
was only conſidered, as endued with 
a greater capacity, or with a ſupe- 
riority in degree, but not in kind. Of 
theſe conſequences, ſcepticiſm, infide- 
lity, and materialiſm, made advan- 
tages, which probably Mr. Locke did 
not foreſee z. or could not, conſiſtent 
FH his general hypotheſis, zwoid. 


e ee it t be Lac. x 
5 man has no innate rules of actions im- 
| printed on his memory, yet can we 
agree, that he has no innate feeling 
of the ſacred character of truth and 
rectitude of heart, no ſenſe of beauty, 
no infelt diſtinction between the baſe 
and the generous, which ought by 
ü philoſophers to be ſubſtituted to the 
innate principles which Mr. Locke 
Li 4 Mp 
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 Juſtly diſcarded ? The uniformity of 


the judgments of mankind throughout 
all ages, and the ſtrong involuntary ſen- 
timents we all feel in the preſence. of 


virtue and beauty, prove that we have 


fome ſtandard of approbation in the 


mind; and that for want of acknowledg- 
ing it publickly, there is an hiatus or 


chaſm left in philoſophy, thro* which 
infidelity, ever reſtleſs, and ever ſeek- - 


ing for ſecurity, Creeps 1 into ſeeming 
wy ot * | 


In the following lines, I attempt to 
ſhew ſeveral taſtes that grow up with 
the human mind, and are found in 


every part of the ſpecies that are not 
evidently imperfect. To this general 
propoſition in the firſt edition of Clio, 


was objected, T hevariety of mens opinions 
and taſtes, copyed from Locke and 
Os A 3 | Mande- 


— 


Mandeville, in order to prove that 
men have no fixed taſte or direction 
of mind. The critic evidently had 
not an idea of the nature of evidence 
or proof, for even allowing his excep- 
tions to be good, he ought only to 
conclude that there were limits to the 
natural taſtes of men; for indiſputably 
if the inſtances I produced of taſte be 
univerſal, then mankind have ſo far 
a fixed univerſal taſte. The method, 
and indeed the only method of oyer- 
turning my poſition is, to ſhew that 
the inſtances I produce of univeral 
taſte are not in truth common to all 
ages and nations; or that, although 
they be univerſal, yet that men came 
by fome other means to agree to them, 
and not by mere natural ſentiment, _ 


The. 
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The objection I juſt mentioned, 
obliged me in this edition to make 
the diſtinction between things that 
pleaſe us by their native beauty, and 

thoſe other objects that are naturally 
indifferent or diſguſting ; and yet that 
come into value and reputation on ac- 
count of an affociation they happen 
to be in with original beauty. I will 
take this opportunity of adding a re- 
flection or two, to what is ſaid on this 
ſubject in the body of the work. The 
partition made by this diſtinction ob- 
viouſly accounts for, and reconciles, 
the remarkable ſtedfaſtneſs of the judg-· 
ments of men in all ages in ſome' mat- 
ters, and the ſtrange fluckuation in 
their jud gments con cerning other mat- 0 
ters. Odjects poſſeſſed of native or E 
unborrowed beauty taken ſeparately, 
always pleafe us, while our organs are 
A 4 e 
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not indiſpoſed ; but the eſteem men 
ſometimes have for things naturally N 
indifferent or diſguſting, is only acci- 
dental, and their judgments concern- 
ing them muſt change, as the mode or 
faſhion of aſſociation varies. The ori- 
ginal cauſe of uniting ideas that are 
found ſo cloſely connected as not to be 
eaſily ſeparated, is often unknown 5 
and in ſuch caſe, people are aſtray 
about the principle that guides their 
preferences. If we could trace the 
beginnings of aſſociations, we ſhould 
no doubt be able to point out the 
means by whieh the ſeveral fantaſtic 
modes of beauty came into eſteem, as 4 
clearly as perſons . acquainted with 
hiſtory can tell us, why. a neck a little, 
awry Was e in the camp of 
Alexander, 1 why a prominent, 
hoop-petticoat was a genteel part of 
dreſs 


dreſsin in * court of our virgin Eliza- 
batista 
No ow, if . to ary import of. 5 
this little diſcourſe, man without 1 in- 
nate principles or rules of action im- 
printed on the mind, be enlightened 
and directed by innate ſentiments, or 
intellectual taſtes, then he has ſome 
fixed boundaries of judgment, ſome, 
ſpring-heads of reaſoning; he is ſingled 
out and diſtinguiſhed from the brute; 
by ſomething more than mere capa- 
city; he is born to involuntary appro- 
bations and duties, and the impor- 
tant philoſophy of human nature hath 
a ſettled firm foundation. 11 thought 
proper to mention this conſequence, 
that the matter here preſented to the 
public may be diſcuſſed with the at- 
tention and accuracy it deſerves: my 
general 
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general view is, that the human mind 
after being neglected by the modern 
philoſophy, may be reſtored to the 
rank due to its importance in learning, g 
and that this rich and fruitful pro- 

vince may once more become the ob- 

ject of curioſity and enquiring genius. 


I added the dialogue at the end, be- 
cauſe I had a mind to make ſome re- 
flections on the influence the Chriſtian 
religion naturally has on the fine arts, 
and dialogue admits of rambling 
thoughts better than any other ſpecies 
of writing. I am ſenſible, that in a 
converſation between a gentleman and 
a lady, witty things are generally ex- 
pedcted; but my reader will not find a 
| ſingle bon mot in this converſation. 
The Dean has no character, but that 
or” a man who has- ent very conſi- 
iy 8 dered 


dered human nature, and the genius 
of Chriſtianity ; amd Ame lia is a lady 
of a very common character in life; 
ſhe is religious, an admirer of virtue, 
anda lover of liberty. Iam not „ 
tive that my thoughts on ſociety and 
religion will not diſguſt ſeveral of my 
readers; but let me obſerve on my 
own behalf, that I did not write for 
the croud. I offer my reflections to 
the few who are willing to beſtow 2 
thought now and then on their o.. 
minds, and take a ſedate view of that 
picture, which it is the great art of 
life to hide from ourſelves, as well as 
from the world: if others read them, 


Thoſe who require their paſſions to be 
flattered, may very well throw aſide 
this trifle; they have labourers enough | 
4 at 
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at work for them, gentle authors, 
who politely conſider the humour of 
the public before they write, and ne- 
ver put pen to paper before they cal- 
culate the number of their buyers. 


I have nothing to add about the ex- 
cecution of the work, but to acknow- 
ledge 1 its faults and imperfections: it 

is often obſcure, either thro? brevity or 
an ill choice of expreſſion. The parts 
were wrote ſeparate and: looſe, and 
they remain ſo ſtill; they appear yer 
to be only materials collected and 
thrown rudely togerher ; conſequently 
they leave not on the mind the full 
ſtrong impreſſion: of a ſingle whole and 
regular plan. If I be aſked why I did 
not digeſt them better? I anſwer, that 

I am not obliged to do fo, while * 
have 


J 
have other objects that require my 
time and attention. However imper- 
fect this little piece be, I think it of 
ſome value, which is a ſufficient apo- 
logy for publiſhing 3 it. If Llay open 
my fields, I am not bound to im- 
prove them, although improvements 
would add conſiderably to the plea- 
| ſure of the walk, and to the variety 
of che proſpect .. 
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. 7 very. gracekully, ban in a 


manner 1 did not then perceive, led me to 


that taſte and elegance which diſtinguiſhes 


A e92nce perſons politely educated, and particularly 


to the graces of your own ſex : the tranſi- 
tinn, indbedꝭ from the: beauties of writing 
. to the elegance and propriety diſplayed in 
. poliſhed life, was not great: for the ſame 
- ſimple original principles of taſte are com- 
=o. ta both, and are varied, only accord 
ng, to characters and their ſituatichs. 
11 is a happy eircumſtance in my, fayaur, 
_ that the ſubject itſelf, and. your approbae 
tion of m attempt, confine my though 
to vou; I have. no. neceſſity, . an 


inne 78 a muſe, to. inſpire mee. 
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32 


The taſte we f poke af — e. 
at large, A clear Teaſe, of. the, n 
beautiful, and the affecting, DIC 
ture and a arb 1; diſtinguiſhes, and lets, 
With unerring jug udgment, What is fine and 
ee * de mean and dif uſting 
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All our ſpecies that are perfect bring tbe 

Len priveiples of taſte wick chem into che 2 
works, Rell prodce inves of nr. E d. 
2 verſal- tate in wie po a ue . 

| eoncerty ſays he, that has all its parts well - 41 

: _— ME: well. greedy both 9 1 
weeſally.; 2 but Gang Jifaond, 8 any 1 axle 


| Mleaſe even thoſe Who are abſolutely. igno- „e,, 4 

| rant of muſic. They know not what it - al., 
1 that offends them, but they find ſome- Are f 
What grating in it to their ears; and this - 4 

proceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of har - WY 

_ mony implanted in them by nature, In + — 5 
lie manner a fine picture charms and 

EE 5 rr who has no idea of» 
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» give an ee, or 0 pecify the ont; rea- 
„ ſon; but natural ſentiment works almoſt 
the ſame effect in him, as art an 
% en Judges.” wy 
. you Koppel me wich a very ub: 
tile and confounding objection, which 
became much ſtronger by your familiar 
and ſprightly manner of ſupporting it: 

though I did not then make a good figure 
in oppoſition to you, yet now I can ven- 
1 's ture upon paper to enforce the principle 
N 9. ecke defended. Your. objection Was, That 
1 whatever pleaſes people forms to them a 
. 9 It -true and rg taſte; and that there- 
He, fore there is no ſuch thing as univerſal 
taſte in the beautiful; the ſublime, and 
the he affecting; f. for that which pleaſes one 
perſon is often  diſpleaſing to another: 
72 4 who then can pretend to judge between 
mankind, ſinee no ſentence pronounced in 

this caſe can alter the taſtes of men, or 
make that agreeable to a perſon which 
we LE a ds I 


out - 
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dilgults bie or the contrary? Though | 
- this objection be certainly new from you, 
who have yet no acquaintance with books 


that treat on the nature of the human 
mind ; yet it has often been made, very 
triumphantly, by writers of the greateſt 


reputation, and ſeems to require a more 
ſatisfactory ſolution than has hitherto ap- 
peared. It ie no ſmall advantage to me, that 


the candour of your mind is not deftroyed 


| by what is often called learning. When | 
I produce to you ſeveral well-known SAS can 

: inſtances of univerſal invariable beautj 2 
| you will without heſitation agree with me, 


that there is ſuch a thing: you will not 
contend, that mankind want a taſte for 


that which os al admire, e003, Fogg eue, 


to pater inte of 


an idiot, has a taſte for truth; the moſt 


e ag ee mee. 


notorious liar on e en taken i in a 


B 3  fallhood 


arlee als | 


aasee g 
Km Az 


of - 


11 


a ſenſe : Every man, who is not e | 


. 
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; yi fo £ which. he. hopes to, evade, ſbal 
Tra convince you of his on prixate paaltere , 
able ſenſe by his palliatinnt and Excuſes. 


4% The ſama thing may be 6d of. ; ati 
Li” tude; and though the virtue itſelf be rare, 
Fete, Jet no one ever in ęarneſt acknowledged 
Aide. himſelf to be ungrateful, or wou Wile 
__ Sogly bear that imputation,, which js ſufe 
ficient Evidence. That. * ee . 
ie is univerſal. 


ad our con of of 2 ery; c ae 

2 e. Sion, is not. Jeſs general, though there 

j 3 ſeem to he ſome objections. Miſers have 

1 been known to praiſe as well as practiſe 
dete moſt ſordid parſimony, and to con- 

demn generoſity;ʒ but I believe, upon pon- 

ſidering this matter cloſely, it will apr 

pear that miſers, 3s well as others, haue 


z fenſe of the, merit of genemwſity; a 
1 Accent with it 4 gthers only where. it 


__ 
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aſfects nearly or remotely their own 14 


tereſts, or becomes a reproach to them: 
they condemn liberality where it appears 


to them to -laviſh beyoni proper limits. 


The miſer admits the. virtue equally with | 


the generous, but his fears and ſuſpicions 


of future want make him confine it with- 
in a ſmall compaſs: he parts with his far- 


| thing where a more generous perſon.” be- 


ſtows 2 ſhilling or u guinea 5 yet this 


_farthing extorted from him, is an indubi- 
table proof that he has fixed à ſenſe of 
Iiberality, though it be reſtrained by ſome 


en _ I nos” 


and breathe. freely under à low cieling, 

What then makes you prefer a loftier 
chamber? What makes you, if the wea- 
ther permit, like the open air beſt, and 
ule. obe bounded Lg _ the IR, 


"THe is plealide, 3.4 6 PER 
diſgufiful to evety body. You can walk zaun 
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All ages WOE nations 8 aggiced to 4. 
mire true wit wit; it is certain thatwittifeiſm, 


pun, mimickry, and buffoonery, have very 


often ſupplied the place of it with ap- 


plauſe; but when we conſider, that all 
people who make uſe 0 
_ withſtanding admire thg 


_ of it; that they put o Tide falſe wit al- 


of Salle wit, not- 


ways under ſome reſemblance or appear- 


ance ; real wit; and that thoſe who like 
| it are impoſed; upon juſt as men are who 
take counterfeit coin, becauſe it has the 


people who uſe falſe wit, as they improve 
in their taſte and ſenſe deſpiſe the falſe 
ö and 


wy 
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And adopt the true; and that Abuleg 
fixes them in a habit of punning and da. | 
foonery, but an incurable ſtupidity, and 
an inability to act a higher part; we ſhall 
de obliged to confeſs, that true wit hath 
its boundaries and marks which for e ever 
e en it. e b 
th ſhalt be obli liged ts ar toincebing 471 
of our ſenſe · of Perſonal beauty . 
after; 1 "ſhall here content myſelf wih cis- 
making the following obſervation: A πτπ⏑³ , \ | 
perfect beauty always holds the ſuperi- * 
ority in the eſtee of every one, over re:. 
markable deforinity. It is only when the : 
: degrees from deformity to beauty ap- Conf * 
N proach to each other; or when beauties of 5 fo 1 
different kinds are compared who hold 3 2 
| nearly the ſame degree, that we are con- 2 2 1 
. 
fuſed and differ in opinion. The ſame 
confuſion happens in our taſte of ſweet 7-2 


and bittſer; z if the ſweets approach each 
other, we- cannot an determine: 


7. 8 > but 


. 


but as aner is compoſed o various prin- 

ciples, and is more complicated, we are 
proportionably in greater confuſion in our 
compariſons when the warste are mat 
very wmarkable. 1 ys 


er of thought, or 8 of 
objects, , ſtrike us irreſiſtibly with ſurprize 


"Fr sſs 7 and delight. The Grecian and Roman | 
Tho 1 4 kiſtories abound with ſplendid inſtances 
rc, 3 of greatneſs of ſoul ; but I have no need 

to take you from your favourite poet Ho- 
mer on this head, whoſe Iliad is a con- 
Hound ſeries of elevating ſentiments, and 
* of ſublime images that force our admira- 
Greed, 425 tion. Viſible objects of grandeur have a ſi- 
. 4 5 milar effect: a large river that throws itſelf 
4 . down a precipice with unceaſing violence 
f = :5 ble and thunder, never fails to raiſe a pleaſing 
Y 5 7 5 cls. aſtoniſhment in the beholders. A ſum- 
mer's. eyening ſky caſt over with lofty and 
ES " rregular clouds, dipped in purple and 

Tg the ocean in ſtorms, and a broken 

egy 
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23 rocks and mountains irregu- 
. 2 8 A e eee 


n what I have hogs 72 A 
Pbying may be, let us ſtop here, and ſup- Ny” 2 
poſe that I have been entirely miſtaken 
let us ſuppoſe that chere are ſome men 
ereated without thoſe original taſtes, or comte 
baving the very eppoſite ; chat there are //; 


men who have a natural taſte and appro- 


think. 2, mean and ſordid — 20 5 


meritoriaus; a who diſeſteem gran- 
deur and generoſity of ſoul : to. you not 


obſerve, that you ſuppoſe them, by their 
very natures and . diſpoſitions, the moſt 
. contemptible, and debaſed animals on 
earth? Who, ſay you; {hall judge in this 


eaſe, between ſuch perſons and ourſelves, 
ſince they have their beauty and their 
talte, as well as we; and the difference 


ie, 15 88 er Julge things to be agreeable, 


which 


al 
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which v we e ge to be the contrary. But 
is it not evident, madam, by the very light 
of ſentiment, that it is not upon the judg- 

ment, or opinions, concerning them, that 
the merit of truth, gratitude, and genero · 
ſity depend; but that they have a real va- 


lue and worth in themſelves, which pl. 74 
5 nion cannot ot alter; 3 and that falſehood, in- | 
gratitude, ay anda ſordid, mean temper, have 


5 a natural baſeneſs, that opinion cannot 
ennoble. I know no reaſon for our per- 
ception of abſolute eternal beauty in the 


virtues I have mentioned, but by ſupoſ- 1 
being, who is eter- , 


Ing that the F ather 6 
nal truth and 1d goodneſs, an- the 1 
ſtandard of grandeur and beauty, 
ſtamped on our minds a ſenſe of thoſe ay 
ſolute and eternal perfections. If opinion 


were the real ſtandard of ſentiment, the the 


nature of one animal could not be more 


certain, that if there was in the world but 


one man of integrity, generoſity, gratitude, 


| x T> Nu bor, 2 don 7 eee 5 


eee Part. you. 
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anda great ſoul; and all the reſt; of man- 
kind. conſiſted of people who had no ſenſe 
of the: dignity of truth, and of a noble 
diſpoſition, this ſingle perſon would be 
of more worth, than the whole race of 
man beide. 


* 


A hack: 5 e I ove ls RET 1 SP +. 
duced of fixed: univerſal t. taſte common to 1 
all the ſons: of Adam, Who are not evi-⸗ = ore. 
dently imperfect and void of underſtand- of! iz lied 
ing, are ſufficient to convince you that 275 7 | 
there is ſuch a thing as univerſal taſte in 

the mind of man; and they will prove 
deciſive to every one who has clear con- e 
ceptions of the nature of conviction and aue a 
evidence. But as I know by experience, 7: 2 

that there are abundance of plauſible and 8 
even learned men who ſeldomer conclude 
from reaſon and evidence than they ima- 

gine, and that learning is not a certain 
antidote againſt the power of prejudice; as 

1 ee aware of the * ſyſtem that 

| ſtands 
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ſtands in need of the! oninis T eontend 
jp and the greut names that ſupport 
i, I am obliged to enter into a debate of 
nꝛ ſe pages, that I may leave ene 
tion againſt me : manfred. 5 


1 The truth is, in 1 reſolve 
your difficulty, I find myſelf caught with- 
. Here Gut poſſibility of retreat, in a diſpute of 
20 ; very old ſtanding, wherein the combatants, 
; „ by although the greateſt philoſophers of 
e their reſpective ages, have generally ſtood 
aloof, and contented themſelves with 
eſtabliſning each his own ſide! of che 
queſtiom with: ſtrong appearanoes of truth, 
E without venturing. to attack. directly the 
l 2/sev Z adverſe proofs. Fh cafe ſtands thus: the 
1 by vd eroud of thoſe who have reflected on the 
15 fentiments men in all ages entertain of 
eee ee am gramicun of 
1 thought, have, from the uniformity they 
diſcovered in the judgments of mankind 
on theſe heads, concluded that there is 


in ä 


* 
* 
x 


ew dandard of judgment, or a-ſenſe that 
diſcovers the right and juſt in morality, in 
beauty, and the ſublime. On the con- 1 


ſome particular moral actions in 2 
different communities of mankind, and : 


- the: agreeable works of art and nature, 
| have thence contended, that there is no 
fixed ſtandard in the mind for taſte, in 
morality, or beauty. There is in the 


| bear down all. oppoſition; yet ſeveral ſound o pee | 


tion; they find ſomethitig Ril} in the re- 2 peu, 1 
markable uniformi 


mens judgmente on: desent of baſe ations, - - ——* 
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m mind, a 1 


trary, Hobbes, Locke, Mandeville, and a g. lo 
cloud of moderns, along, with ſome an- ented | 
tients, obſerving the different eſtimates of 


the unlimited variety of human fancy in 


opinions of the learned, as Shakeſpeare 

ſays- of the fortunes of — I 7 
ebbs and flows flows: without ceaſing. 1 
preſent, Mr. Lok Locke's: opinion e to 1 . 


reaſoners have ventured to call it in queſ- PE £rhz ps 


nity and inflexibility of Oe ds | 


1 | e 


k 5 . 
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- 
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_ the - braueifur: and: the ſublime, the 
cannot be accounted for but by So 
ring to a fixed unalterable ſtandard in the 
. mind. To ſpeak in the phraſe of ſome 


; * 42 ble 


appear as imnioveable as fate. The mo- 
. „ Milton, on the antient ſtatues, and the 
1 ings of nature, the flowers, the waving 
, 45 #2 corn, and meadows, a varied proſpect, or 
Alla, 

2 baffled, and overwhelmed by intuition: 


eg. And I fancy the moſt poſitive philoſo- 


4 — mode or cuſtom, would heſitate a little, 


and Martial, Milton and Tom Brown, 


: re on the ſame footing in real eee 3 


and that. the an aces 


i 11 3 


F . free=thinkers, they perceive by the inten- 
4 nal ſenſe, natures and differences that 


ele. ment they caſt an eye on Homer or 


le . paintings of Raphael; or the finer paint 


aul the ſublime beauties of che night, they 
find all the gbjections againſt real beauty 15 


0 22 Ert phers, who derive our approbations from 


* writers were to be judged by their 
principles; if they were told that Homer 


$0 : | | 
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are not the object of any certain or uni- 
verſal taſte in the ſoul, but of a favour- 

able mode of thinking chat caſually « b 
F 35 


ot . — 
Wal Mandevitle, s scher of the FE. 
ble of the Bees, makes the cloſeſt attack LH £24 <1 
upon intrinkc beauty, and feems to deny, pins idly 
with the greateſt plauſibility, that there Hen, 
are things poſſeſſed of ſuch real worth and 4 rb, | 
excellence, as to be univerſally efteemed 5 , 
in all countries and ages. As che ſueceed - " 
ing writers on his fide of the queſtion ws 
little more than copy his mes | 
this head, I will conſider them expreſly, 
and anſwer at once to the crowd. 
er When we firſt bet out in queſt of this Flos Ob. 
; - intrinſic worth, (ſays he) and find one - je chons 
. ding better than another, and IVE) e | 
better than that, and fo on, we 9 
to entertain great hopes of caſes Ge 
„ ben we met wich ſeveral things that 


22 


7 


2 pentons,” puzzled, and agree not always with our- 


different faults as well as beauties, that, 


ERC ARy as modes and faſhions alter, and men 


{nn > . * e e e or en . 


8 ..7 


. 9 Taka of painting will never fig 


Huli 79 - pared to the daubing of a novice ; but 
„ how ſtrangely have they differed as to the 
55 + works of eminent maſters! There are 

parties amongſt connoiſſeurs, and few of 


countries; and the beſt pictures bear not 
* always the beſt prices. A noted original 


_ + that can be made of it by an unknown 
band, though it ſhould be better. The 


1 on the name of the maſter, and the 
time of his ene drew: them in, but 


228 are all very good, or all very bad, we are 


2 A 2 s Fre; 2 ſelves, much leſs with other Ys There are 


Ata, vary in their taſtes and humours, will 


ES in opinion, when a fine picture is com- | 


them agree in their eſteem as to ages and 
 _  _ _ - will be ever worth more than any copy 
% 8 value that is ſet on paintings depends not 


mw . likewiſe, 
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likewiſe, in a | greater ee on 7 — - 
- ſcarcity of his works; and, what is fill · 
more unreaſonable, the quality of the „„ 
5 perſons i in whoſe poſſeſſion they are, as "om 

well as the length of time they have* 
deen i in great families; and if the Car- 

tons, now in Hampton- court, were done * 
by a leſs famous hand than that of Ra- 

phael, and had a private perſon for 

their owner, who would be forced to + 

ſell them, they would never yield the 
tenth. part of the money, which, with 5 
all their groſs faults, — are now 8 1 

poſed to be e —— 


„„ „„ 1 
J 5 : I $ : 


= In the works of nature, 3 and + 0 of 

excellency are as uncertain and even in . % s, 

human creatures ; 3 what is beautiful in - of Wo) 2 
one country, is not ſo in another: - how * 

whimſical is the floriſt | in his choice ? Ind Aa. | 
ſometimes the tulip, ſometimes the au- nA. 
ricula, and at other times the carnation, . Coen dares? 
thall engroſs his eſteem ; and every year- 
| 5 C 2 2 new 


„ CLIO: on A 


Dd 
g 


* new flower, in his — exceeds 
n the old ones, though it is much infe- 
» rior to them both in colour and ſhape. 
K Three hundred years ago, men were 
4 ed l ſely t fin 
of Fachiors ſhay ag clo Y as hey are now; ce 


„„ 


cut. 


1 in 2 vaſt variety of forma, that v were rs. 
Bearels . becoming when faſhionable, as now they 
' 21 « would be ridiculous. How mean and co- 
„ micall a man. looks, that is otherwiſe 
44 "i well wrelſed, 3 in a MESA eee hat, 
OM when every body wears broad ones ? And 
* again, how monſtrous is a great hat, 
when the other extreme has been in fa- 
_ + ſhion for a conſiderable time ? Experience 
has taught us, that theſe modes ſeldom 
. laſt above ten or twelve years; 3 and a man 
ee, Ar three ſcore muſt have obſerved five or 5 
ix revolutions of them at leaſt: yet the 
. beginnings of theſe changes, though we 
have ſeen ſeveral, ſeem always uncouth, 
And are offenſive afreſh Whenever they 
F return, What mortal can decide Wen 2 


% 


9 8 
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e n ab ede fin che 
mode in . to wear great buttons or - 
ſmall ones? The many ways of laying » ;- 


out a garden judiciouſly e 1 25 


merable; and what is called beautiful in 

them, varies according to the taſtes of * e 

nations and ages. In graſa- plats, knots, 
and parterres, a great diverſity of forms is ” 
generally agreeable; but a round may bee 

75 as pleaſing to the eye 28 a ſquare 3 an 4 

oval cannot be more ſuitable to one 


place, than it is poſſible for a triangle i 


to be to another: and the pre-eminence + 
an octagon has over an hexagon, is no- 
greater in figures, than at hazard eight · 

has above ſix amongſt the chances.” 80 
far Mr. Mandeville. It is eaſily con- The 58 


1 ceived, that the arguments which con- 27g 


clude againſt intrinſic worth and excel- £94 walls 
lency in the objects of taſte, are equally 


concluſive. againſt a fixed determined 22245 4 
taſte; and that, if beauty depends on fat. 
mode or cuſtom, then the taſte is as va- -7% ,/- 

WS MY OS riable | 


Coed — — r 5 


Con A Mo 


2 veau riable and anſcttled as the mode, a and has 
* no mw rules as 
All the. cnn: this. ingenious od 5 

Base. ſubtile author has ſhewn within the 
Ae boundaries of beauty, may be taken i 
belarttn away, by diſtinguiſhing between real 

„ 2 beauty, that is for ever. engaging, and 

2 7, che adjuncts, or habitual aſſociates of 
beauty, that pleaſes us only acciden- 

and her” tally. If we can ſhew this difference in 

| XL 2 7 V y the objects that pleaſe us, the confuſion 
he has found will clear u An elderly lady 

2 acct — likes the dreſs ſne wet her eee . 

bedcauſe it is really more becoming chan 

the preſent faſhion, but becauſe that dreſs 
bears an intimate relation to her das 

of joys and brings them back to her 
jo L imagination in all the gay colours of 
ttat happy ſeaſon. of life. In this in- 

ſtance you will find the nature of thoſe 

mutable charms revealed, that depend 

* r and the mode. Youth is ever 
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beautiful; "and caſts a goth light over r all the . 
the images of youth, and the dreſs only / 
pleaſes by its aſſociation. There is, in fact iT > £2545 
no arbitrary beauty; and what are called * £4 I 
Whom of this kind, are only the adjuncts 4 2 * 
or companions that happen accidentally to cel 
be joined to real beauty ; and by appear- 2 li 
ing conſtantly together, to be united to S 
it in idea, and to pleaſe merely by the aſ- to oath. 
ſociation. The mind places in one con- 
nected complex idea, different things that 
happen to come to it together; memory 1 
recolleQs them together and a circum- 7 2 
ſtance that has conſtantly attended on qo: 
pleaſure or pain, will in ſome degree re- 2 
new thoſe ſenſations. The preſent fa- LAGS 
ion, when it becomes familiar, becomes 4. ai, [i 
. Alſo pleaſing ; that is, it is worn by the WA fer, 1 
young, the gay, and beautiful : the old - C8 3 3 
faſhion, in ſome time after it is left off, dee. I 
| - becomes diſagreeable; that i is, it is worn 

dy the moroſe, who are out of temper 
with the engaging pare of the world ; 


a the. 1 1 * an 
ou 2 be convinced that the diſguſt does not 
ſpring from the ſingularity, but from 
A difagreeable. connexion of ideas, let a 
* 32 275 ; lovely and elegant nymph or youth fave 
| ger. priſe you in a Chineſe or Turkiſh habit, 
ea, or in a paſtoral dreſs; and you will find, 
2 _ that an engaging perſon is capable of giv- 
.), ing charms to a new dreſs, and making 
* ws - the ſimple habit of a ſhepherd or ſhep- 
%. herdef: 8 pleaſing. The black hue and 
e thick lips of the inhabitants of Africa, 
r. 5 conſidered apart, have no natural beauty; 
but they are united with the ſmiles, the 
4 dalliances, the kind ſentiments, and ten- 
uE der endearing paſſions in the beauties of 
Ne 4, Africa; they are united i in the ſame n 
Wn 5 ner on the imagination of the res 
2 tants by habit, and return in one amiable 
as 7” piture, to the mind. The Blacks who 
3 | have long converſed with Europeans; 
have alſo found. beauty joined to a fair 
7 canplexion 3 conſequent! y the colour is 
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only beautiful by beinghabitually joined to 
real beauty. As there ate no limits to the 
acdjuncts or cireumſtanees of real beauty, | 
there is an incxhauſtible variety in _ - 
trary beauty or faſhion. It is the admiſ- a 
fion of thoſecaſual adjunQs, amongſt which Ha . 
are comprehended dreſs, ceremonies, and i s 
furniture, into the ſame claſs with things £46, 8 
permanently agreeable; and the confu- 
ſion of them, that have given foundation 2 
to objections, and furniſhed examples back dis 
againſt the abſolute nature of ——— and 22 e, 
univerſal unchangeable taſte t When /'9 Scl, 
thoſe adjuncts are ſeen dls they ap- obi 
pear indifferent; and when joined to diſ. lo un, 
nnn * ann 2 ; "chngblr | | 
1 3 — 
han i646 ala that gtod julges have. EE Os 
mien blemiſhes in works of art, and . 
that nothing is more incunſiſtent than ha 
fancy, they ſay right; but thoſe truths, 414 
will not bear the ooneluſions dran from 
tem: good — never admired the 
d e . 


„ l e e 4005777 


Lee el, Plemilhes ſeparately, but en account of 
WW SAL an aſſociation with ſome ſuperior beauty, 
422 


in which they lay ſo united and blended, * 
when al- that the imagination took all together as 
Jed wed they appeared in a ſum, and paſſed a verdia 


5 o /i,, upon the whole in groſs, which if divided, 
| Ez ly ſeen a mole that has looked very pretty in a 
| fine face, becauſe it was unable to caſt the 


5 | leaſt dimneſs over the blaze that ſur- | 
_,, rounded it, or to make any manner of 
4 reſiſtance to the united force of beauty, 
| _ that altogether ſurpriſed and overpowered 
Ag feelts the judgment. The admirers of Homer 


ave idolized his faults, not becauſe they 


encepritd Homer is upon the whole ſo amazingly 


nf,, fine, and his faults are incorporated with 
k „el, och infinite and ſuperior beauties. If 
| had no excellencies, or but a few of a 
low ftile, then they would not impoſe 
thus on the judgments of men. 


— 
nd 


5 


* 
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would have been diſtinguiſhed. I have 


2 5 very blemiſhes were in works that 


. . 1 The 4 
7 Na £90 Races affindar mc. Ls 


[ 


The ſame train of reaſoning will help 1 ax 1 


to end the old and great diſpute, about 


the ſtability of moral virtue, and a mo- - Fa 4 Ts 


ral ſenſe, . When it is alleged, that ac- in He Re C. 
tions called immoral in ſome nations 2 4. 
are approved of, ameven make a part of Wosz 
, religious worſhip in another; it may be 

anſwered, that no nation ever approved of 
the crimes that are generally reckoned ſooo — ; 
for their own ſakes, and taken alone, but £ 2 92ensl 


on account of an aſſociation with ſome- 2 £ S 


| thing of tranſcendent worth and excel- Li „ 
- lency. Immoralities have mixed with re- J / 
ligion, and were revered on account of of or. my 
the union. Human facrifices were of- Jeg. LE, a 
fered at Carthage, the rites of Venus ad- Aeg 
mitted laſciviouſneſs, of Bacchus, drunk- 3 


5 enneſs; ; and idiots, however vicious, are fc 


accounted Saints by Mahometans: but % Con 


all hiſtory teſtifies that murder, proſtitu- SET cron; i 
tion, and drunkenneſs, taken alone, were , ..._.. at} WW 
vices amongſt the heathens, and are looked 4 BP 


| wen as crimes by the. Turks; that they 
Jeet | | bore 


* 


o Arga. 


— 


72 
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amongſt them as wich! us; "aha evert 
the ſanction of religion did not alter the 
land marks of nature, If you deſire to 
ſee what kept guilty deeds i in repute in 
the heathen worſhip, you muſt take into 
view the ſublime majeſty and reverence of 
prying with which TOY ens orpo- 


Prom hs have id it e -that 
* arguments alleged do not prove 
againſt the unalterable ſenſe of virtue 


* 55p2, aud beauty; ſince where you ſeparate 


ideas that have been caſually aſſociated, 
the judgments of men of beauty and vir- 


ot Lond, tue, are ſtedfaſt and uniform throughou 


F 6 
. 


nan 


be. 


all nations and ages. In our taſte of com- 

pounds chere is an effect like what I have 

been treating of; if you add a fe drops 

ar Mens large quantity of the juice 
2 wood, the whole ſhall be bitter: 

r e you n. n 33 
drops 


| taking the point of beauty. A 
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drops of che juice of wormwood in a 
veſſel full of honey, the whole ſhall be 
ſweet z yet are neither the honey nor 
the wormwood changed, and our Wee of 
ſect and biceps ia the en. Ob 


| in the 8 I made 1 Man- 1 
5 deville, there are ſome gther objeQions Be 
that require an anſwer. People may be of 5 71 

doubtful and aſtray. in the theory of . ee, 


beauty, who have the maſt exact intel- 7 ar lan. 1 


ligenge of it in their ſenſations, by miſ- 


garden attracts gur view hy che folen- nal on 


ber and bright confuſion of jts,calours; /* 5 


and we look at it with pleaſure, althe 9; JE 

we take no notice of the figure of the ground, 
 parterre ;; that is, we diſcover... beauty, Gaul d 
withaut Attending to th orm and _ Ms | 1 
viſion of the garden. Floriſts the dice pavers. | 
gree about the ghoice of form. in TED bees 
flower-knots, becauſe the beauty. of the 
object of their admixation does not con- 
5 in that forms. Money: in every ar- 


ran ge· 


consists 15 


3 — kangement of the Pond: or diſperſed ir- 
2 Ates eli. ns regularly by the wild hand of nature, are 

| e. pleaſing to the eye, like a fine womati, 
* who charms, whether ſhe reclines on a 
® he 5 . ſopha, or walks in the garden. There is 
: $40 4 hardly room for preference between any 
| 7-c58 lo regular forms of the parterre, beſides | 
2 Loo est fancy and aptitude to the place. The 
1 94 LE theoriſt then who contends, that there is 
| no pre-determined taſte of beauty in the 
, tn of feria, beitet they differ 
1 in the form of flower - gardens, is de- 
Cal of ceived, becauſe he has miſtaken the 
1 1 point of beauty, which conſiſts not in 
3 the form of the ground, but in the | 
7 flowers themſelves, mY 


they 


There is a epics that runs thr Fo 

. Mandeville, and ſeveral other writers on 

this ſubſe, who undoubtedly copy one 
| from the has - that” _— is Hope one 


— Wut if ee be Wel 8 ang 
e 1 beauty in objects, we can com. 


* 
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pare hs and always Uifeorer the moſt Bias 
excellent ; as men are able, by meaſur- 7 
ing, to determine the longeſt cane, or 2 e 
the higheſt ſteeple : : thence they pro- — 
ceed to conclude, from the confuſion of ge 
men, and from the variety of their choice 
and judgment, that there is no real 1 
beauty; whereas, in fact, beauty is an . eee 
exceeding general term, that comprehends LAG 
very diſtant and various kinds that have © 
no common meaſure, and conſequently _. | 
cannot be compared. Pictures and ſta- Heals i 
tues are like the originals in ſuch va- * $f 52. 
rious claſſes, that their excellencies can- ,. 
not be meaſured with each other. It is Hes, \, 
_ © as abſurd, perhaps, to compare a good Hrosp eels; * 
landſkip to a good portrait, as to com- zh PErs 
eg a fine proſpect with a handſome Sort 
Neither can the reciprocal propor- # a. 
tion 1 * beauty be determined between ebe 
different characters, even within the ſame £6 AA. £ 
| ſpecies. It is probably impoſlible to aſ- S2 
certain any rules of judgment, by which © 
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4 that hy the changes appear volatile, and 
_ + Teady to vaniſh. Hew various, a 


rand 


Viful are thoſe appearances, which ag Rat 
„ the ſun, but the . effects of it over 
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disposition vf the body; its different 
Bowes through attitude and motion ſeam * 
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different diene 1 In' like manner the 
ſoul fling ingxprefible charms over the 


| þyman perſon. and actions; but. then che 
cauſe js leſs known, becauſe the ſoul for 


Fer ſhines behind a dend. TR — 
: Orme from our ſenſes. 


_ 


- You congeive why, 1 a fu- 
gitive nature, and exiſts chiefly ig ma- 


tion: as jt is communicated by the prin- 
eiple of agdien that governs: the: whole c 
perſon, it is funk per the whole. body, -o C 


3nd. is Gxed norhhere. The curious eye 
With eagerneſs purſues che wandering 


beauty, which it ſees with. furprize at 
every turn, but is never able to overtake. 
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It is à Waxing Fes, th elan. \ 
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it glapoes: en pen in every; mation and 
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2 ee over 15 arms, the legs, the real, 

1 tte neck, and in ſhort the whole frame: 

. if grace has any fixed throne, it is | 
2 „ „ in the face, the reſidence of the ſoul, 

| where you du think a thouſand bee: 5 it i is 
* ning into view. 3 


r 


. eee iis mes to itſelf an empire 
Hen ger, 2 und to that of the ſoul; it rules and in- 
| ſpires ev part of the body, and makes 
| pt Hes | uſe of 255 human Sina; but it par- 
- Sindinly takes the paſſions under its 
charge and direction, and turns them in- 
to a kind of artiliery, with \ pack it r does 
5 e execution. 1 
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Alu., . - The, 1 0 that are cbt with 
* Tt the graces are modeſty, good-nature, par- 

22 ticularly when it is heightened by a ſmall 
ond; _ colouring of affection into ' Fwtetneſs, and 
Fr 5 2e £5 -that- finelanguor which Teems'to beformed 


oh of a | mixture: of till joy and hope, Sur- 


5 . 
go Phe glores 5 gerd. beute, 
E E wen 


n: ess. b73. 55 
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. prize, ſhame, and even u grief” 2 anger, 


have appeared pleaſing under proper re- 


and that even the moſt pleaſing paſſions 
appear to moſt advantage when. the tinc- 
ture they caſt over the countenance: is en- 
feebled and gentle. The paſſions that are 


enemies to the graces are impudence, af- 


fectatiõn, ſtrong and harſh OO of 
wh e and eee. 18 
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ſtrictions; for it muſt be obſerved, that 
all exceſs is ſhocking and diſagreeable, 


| There is an "ion of the 13 40 *% 2 


but ſo delicate that you cannot conceive 
any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 


called ſenſibility, which is requiſite in an 


elegant deportment; it chiefly reſides in 


the exe, which i is N the an 515 OG: 


25 
by * *. 1 
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- 44 u 8 fy Wt nts wm as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, Which is 
the object of our ＋ attention. The 
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The face is the: mother- buntry, H I may eall 
it ſo, or the habitation of grace; and it 
Contract tts che wiher parts of the Body only 38 
A. 2 diſtant provinces, with fone little Parti- 
ga Al ality to rhe neck; and che fine baſis that 
| o © ſupports i it z but the countenance is the 
| Very palace in which it takes up its reſi- 
dene; it is there it revels through its va- 
n 
dioaded majchy upon the brow ; you diſ- 
cover it about the lips hardly riſing to a 
5 ſmile, and vaniſhing in a moment, when 
8 = „iris rather percbived chan ſcen ; and then, 
” by the moſt engaging vicifitudes, it en- 
1255 N and ailleolves i in the ye" 


Cc Von the, 1 kappots, a eng obey 

3 e that 1 am not treating ef beauty, 

—_ py which depends on different principles, 
Pied; but of that elegance which is the effect 
= A of a delicate "arid awakened taſte, and in 
C _ . every kind of ferm is the hen 
that attracts and ple: pleaſes univerſally, even 
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without the alliſtanee of any other: wo 
charm; whereas without it no degree of Gg ce 
beauty is charming. You have un- 0 LE /<£E 
doubtedly ſeen women lovely without , fl ac (| 
much. beauty, and handſome without | 
being lovely; it is gracefulneſs cauſes _ _ -_ ; 
this variation, and throws. a luſtre over "ſt 


Az mand | | 
a 


* 


. diſagreeable features, as the ſun paints a 1 

RF ſhowery 2 with the colours of Gs. 

5 3 | 

in 5 8 remarked, that the grace of Arsen“ 

. every elegant perſon is varied agreeable to % 

= the character 0 diſpoſition of the per- Wa 

15 ſon it beautifies ; I am ſenſible you rea- cc 

<7 dily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is the ab Cheat 

* natural habit and image of the ſoul beam- 25 of al 2 5 2 \ 


ing forth in action; it muſt therefore 
be expreſſed by the peculiar features, 
air, and diſpoſition of the perſon z-it muſt 


in ariſe. from nature, and flow with eaſe anũ 
elt : a; propriety that diſtinguiſhes uti”; The 3 e, * 
en imitation ef any particular perſon, hows+ of df lep, 1 
gut 8 E 4 ever q 
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| ever graceful, is nagar leſt the affec- 
salli emi tation appear; but the unſtudied elegance 
1 les 4 of nature is acquired by the example and 


al elegant perſons of 
Eri converſation of ſever gant pe 
of : different characters, which people adopt 


to the import of their own ne with- 
out ne how. 8555 


S 2 * 


* * 


N It 18 alſo. 5 — is 8 re- 
. fection of the ſoul appearing in ad action. 
= ©©* that good ſtatues, and pictures — 
x from life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
* cortnled tion. If you look at the old Gothic 
= - SEP 228 built in barbarous ages, you will 
= 55 ſee the ſtatues reared up dead na inani- 
mate hy er the walls. 
1 | Laid, at the e of: his) little 
; aiſcougle, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from mode or faſhion, and it certainly 
does ſo in a great meaſure; but I muſt 
limit that aſſertion by the following ob- 
ſervation, that there is alſo a real beauty | 
N » Now 1 , pe 
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11 attire that a not Ap on the Read. 
mode: :: thoſe robes which leave the whole 4 3 4G 
| perſon. at liberty in its motions, and that 

give to the imagination the natural pro- Fs 


portions and ſymmetry of th the body, are 
always more becoming than ſuch as re- 


ſtrain any part of the body, or in ich 2 
it is loſt or disfigured. Vou may eaſily . 2. 
imagine how a pair of ſtays laced tightly ble, 1 


about the Minerva we admired, would 
oppreſs the ſublime beauty of her com- 


portment and figure. Since perſons of 

rank cannot chuſe their own dreſs, but 
muſt run along with the preſent faſnion, 
the ſecret of dreſſing gracefully muſt con- 
ſiſt in the ſlender variations that cannot 

be obſerved to deſert the faſhion, and yet 
approach nigher to the complexion and 

import of the countenance, and that at 

the ſame · time allows to the whole body 

the greateſt poſſible: freedom, eaſe; and | 


imagery : by imagery I mean, that as a 


154 _ painter will new the effect of the 


muſcles 
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muſeles that 40 n not appear to the eye, ſo 
2 perſon ſkilful in dreſs will diſplay the 
elegance of the form, though it be covered 
and out of view. As the taſte of dreſs ap- 
; "proaches to perfection all art diſappears, 
and it ſeems the effect of negligence and 
inſtinctive inattention for this reaſon its 
LL beauties ariſe from the manner and gene- 
gx! ral air rather than from the richneſs, 
V which laſt, when it becomes too groſs and 
* "i oppreſſive, deſtroys the elegance, A bril-. 
| and liancy and parade in dreſs is therefore the 
= BL. infallible ſign of a bad taſte, that in this 
|| Has meh. contraband manner endeavours to make 
i amends for the want of true elegance, and 
bears a relation to the heaps of orna- 
ment that encumbered the Gothic build- 
ings. Apelles obſerving an Helen paint- | 
<Q by one of his ſcholars, that was over- 
charged with a righ. dreſs, 5 1 find, 
. young man, ſaid he, not being able to 
2 on: Amps vou have made ner 
9 in uA e. Harſh 


e. An nduster nenen . - 
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Harſh and violent motions are always 1 , 765 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the fame 2. 
kind of motion to his angels that the 27 , 
Heathens did to their ir deities, ſoft ſciding . 
without it Hep. It is impoſſible to preferve 
. the attractions in a country- dance that 
attend on a minuet; ; as the ſtep quick- 
ens, the moſt delicate of the graces retire. 
The rule holds univerſally through all 
action, whether quick or flow; it ſhould 
always partake of the ſame poliſhed and 
ſoftened motion, particularly in the tranſi- 
tions of the countenance, where the 
genius of the perſon ſeems to hover and 5 
relide. | 


3-47 


Tue — run very High upon the” 2 
ſcale of elegance, and probably few have 3 22 
arrived near the higheſt piteh; but it is of Fi 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty "=, , 


that was familiar in Greece, has ven e 
bardly conceived by the moderns: many Salers, 


of their Ratues remain . of our 


N 22 8 with + 250, * n v <4 "a I 15 . n 1 * 2 * 
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admiration, but wholly ſuperior 221 imi- 
Prelarss tation; their pictures that have ſunk in 
the wreck of time, appear in the deſcrip- 
a, tons made of them to have equal imagi- 
| _ - nation with the ſtatues ; and their poetry 
A dry abounds with the ſam ſame cceleſtial imagery. 
But what puts this matter out of doubt 
is, that their celebrated beauties were 
the models of their artiſts, and it is 
known, that the elegancies of Thais and 
Phryne were copied by the famous p: Pain». 
ters of Greece, and conſigned to canvaſs 


and marble to aſtoniſn and charm diſtang 
| . * Heeg : 34 >. a 


4 ie, Perſonal elegance, in vhich taſte aſ- 
ah ſumes the moſt conſpicuous. and noble 
* appearance, confuſes us in our enquiries 
after it, by the quic quickneſs. and variety of 1 
1 74 Cie. its Sang, as well as by a complica- 
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1 tion, that is not eaſily unravelled, I de- 
7 1225 fined it to be the ima age aml refleQion of 
2 A great and beautiful. foul; let us. 9 
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rate the diſtin& parts of this variety; | 


when they appear aſunder, you will find 
, hin perfectly familiar and intelligible. f 


4 
1 2 


The firſt, and 4 reſpectable part, He 


that enters into the compoſition of ele- leg it "Mp 


; gance, is the lofty conſciouſneſs of 9 
worth or virtue, which ſuſtains an ha- 
eren 9 and "On bg ride. When ref 


The ſecond and moſt pling? ß 2 
is a difplay of good- nature approaching e 
to affection, of gentle Aff, ability, and, 1 ” + = | 
general, of the pleaſing paſſions. Te- n 


ſeems difficult to reconcile. theſe two 50 4 
parts, and in fact it is ſo; but when | 


75 


— * A — 2 


they unite, then they appear like a re- 
ſerved and virgin kindneſs, that is at 
once noble and ſoft, that may be won, 71 


but muſt b be courted with delicacy. ' 
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be third J. part of elegance f is the 2ppree 
| Appearance of A W and tranquil uil of Se 
| 1 Habit 


4 5 and emotions, 5 gives a covert ing 
of innocence and undiſturbed repoſe. 1 
will treat of theſe ao and firſt of 


4 obſerved, near the beginning of this 
Diſcourſe, in anſwer to an ohjection you | 


i made, that the mind has always a taſte for . 
truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, and 
gre greatneſs, of ſo out : theſe, Ye, are ou 


| Human ſpirit a dignity and ik not 

x to be found in any other apimated be- | 

ing. However great and ſurpriſing the 

moſt glorious object in nature be, the 

5 heaving ocean, the moon that guides it 

* and caſts A ſoftened luftre over, the night, 
the ſtarry irmame nt, or the ſun itſelf ; 3 
yet their beauty and grandeur ue Pq 
appear of an inferior kind, beyond al 
N to this 1 the, bel gf en 


RS 


es 
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es 


| he ag all n 
e | 


take their fight together. A mind de- Wars 


is like a great city in ruins, whoſe „ 
mouldring towers juſt bring to the ima- Tink 
gination the mirth-and life that once were 


wart hr 


9 and raiſes a blaze around them 9 


Ake ſavereign beauty, 9 a” PIR c Ge 


5 5 {pants 
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| general name of virtue 3 ankfack are the 
embelliſhments they diffuſe over the mind, 
that Plato, a very polite philoſopher, ſays 
finely, If Virtue was to appear in a vi- 


. eee truth are ena, aw * AM 


void of truth is a frightful wreck ; it 
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chere, and is now no more. Truth is He 4 Gente << 
the genius of tafte, and enters into ato the ul 
eſſence of ſimple beauty in wit, in writ-. 2 
ror e een 7) 55 
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in which they diſappear 
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without reſiſtance. or delay, ad FORTPEY 
all the world to favour and 1 its 
ate oped en e 1 8 
. M a; 88 of: foul, 7 OY a FOR 
14 (the ſolution that baughtily ſtruggles. with 
er at and. will neither yield to, nor 


1 . through every ſituation, repoſes a noble 
22 = confidence i in itſelf, and has an i immove- 
E- able view to future glory and honour, 
a aſtoniſhes the world with admiration 
TT .and delight, We, as it were, lean for- 
ward. with ſurprize and trembling joy to 
behold the human ſoul. collecting its 


ſtrength, and aſſerting a right to ſupe- 


1 rior fates. . When you leave man out 
| . wel * of your account, and view the whole vi- 
2 ſible creation b fide, you indeed ſee ſe- 
Lc 244 . veral traces of grandeur and unſpeakable 
Cen. power, and the i intermixture of a rich 
ANT of N 3 yer ws te whole 
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gt to have a littlenefs and inflgnif- 7 abt 
cancy-. But when you reſtore man to 1 
proſpect, and put him at the head ore, le, 45 
it, endued with genius and an im- Tx | 
mortal foub; when you give him à paf- 
fron for . truth, | boundleſs / views that 
ſpread along through eternity, and 4 for=" 
titude that ſtruggles with fate, ani 
yields not to misfortunes,” then the ſkies, 
the ocean, and the Earth, take the ſtamp 
of wy and 3 from the nene in- 
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ku 


A mid Cas with De virtues is the ed, ve. eee. „ 
natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffe&ed truth, „„ 
generofity; and grandeur of ſouk;” for ever fe 5 9 
7 2 even when they bre aſs 
from the common forms; und mera Lebe, 
: eee e . _ | 
road 3g 2 =_ 
| 7 1 5 Leg. 5 : 
. ee Spe c. Dee 
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a, Seca n A LY 
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want truth; — or 8 of foul, 
at inſtantly ſinks in our eſteem like coun-" 
tterfeit coin, fd we are ſenſible of a re- 
lusctant diſappointment like that of the 
lover in the epigram, who became ena- 
. moured with the lady's voice and the 
+ ſoftneſs of her hand in the dark, but was 
- cured of his paſſion as Toon hte bad | 
15 —— to view her, 2860 | | 


"Ln now ee 3 
| part of elegance, an habitual diſplay of 
_ TO _n_ Pn y__ 2 


F? 1 A 'We are e EF bd. love 
thoſe who bear an affection to us; and 
we are charmed with the homage that is 
2 18 paid to our merit: FTP theſe weakneſſes 
-— _--— politeneſs attacks us. The well-bred 
gentleman always in his behaviour in- in- - 
_ x finuates à regard to others, tempered 
Wan pen. Hu — to pleaſe 
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nds plainly his isis to you, and 


te high eſteem he hol you in. The 
aſliduous prevention of our wiſhes, and 
that yielding fweetneſs complaiſance my 


on for our ſake, are irreſiſtfble ; 3 


although we know this kind of flatt — 


to be proſtitute and habitual, yet it is 


not indfferent to us; we receive it in 4 
manner "that thews how much. it c . ; 
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The . of b being 3 finde 
out the art of being ſo without ſtudy or 
labour. Ruſtics who fall in love, grow 


new charm, that has altered their na- 
tures, and ſuddenly endued them with the 
powers of pleaſing, is nothing more than 


an enlivened attention to pleaſe,” that has 
taken poſſeſſi 


n of their minds, and tino- 


wel | 


in Lo UE 


unuſually Polite | and engaging. This a 


2 2 


tured their actions. We ought not to 
wonder that love i is thus enchanting : its 
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_ aging, gives an agrecableneſe to the 
whole perſon, ang. creates a beauty that 
* . nature gave. not to the features; it 
romiſes, it applauds in the 
ttenanc _ the cart lays itſelf in 
s at your feet, and a Voice that is 
it and tender, is always heard 
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atlas — mini mind that is ſeen in ond; — 
wo Fl ly y action, and in the'enfeeblement T, 
paſſions, gives us un idea of fe 
"2 # 0 age, when human nature, adorned c 
weich innocence, and the peace that at- dE 
tends it, repoſed in the arms of content. * Pho” 
Tnis ſerene proſpe& of human natufe 
always pleaſes us 5. and althbugh the con- 7. 2 : 
tent, whoſe it ie, be viſion wy 
_ this world, and we mor * n. 3 
| yet it is the point in trhgatetivs-wp o/ «0 
-* have finally in view, in all the purſuits of Nets in 
Ute, and the native home for which we 
40 e Woe & todgnguith. | „ 
5 rue bnbhnent e ity' particu. le . 
debate paſtoral potty. of — 
« of calm and happy duler chat appear in , 
| ſhaded groves, in filent vales, and Num: irs hed | 
bers * falling ſtreams, append poet Rt * 
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| human actions and e forms a 
200. very ; delightful, Fart of — and 
"NG . tay othe ituent b 
. 2clons. pearance. of nature and truth in 
27 , ttanquil ſtate of mind, undiſturbed by 
£ males. wants or fears, the views- of men are 
generous and elevated. From the com- 
dination of theſe fine parts, -grandeur 0 of 
RT...” complacency, - and. eaſe,': ariſe the the 
1 enchantments © of elegance; but the ap- 
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5 ſhould be carefully inculcated 3 * an ” 2 


higheſt luſtre of elegance ; which is after- — | 
wards attained with as little labour as fue, 
our firſt language, by only aſſociating 

with graceful people of different charac- 

ters, from whom an habitual een 

will be e that b wi. owe: the na- 

8 „ eee, 

genius ſtripped of its native rudeneſs, and 

enriched with beauty and attraQion. : I 
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out reſpect of perſons, often denies to | 
the great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed WW 

elegance, and flings it away in obſcure Fe. ” | 


villages. You ſometimes ſee it at a coun- . — pi | i 
try fair ſpread an amiableneſs over a a 


| ſun-burnt girl, like the light ot ane moon ED. 
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e totally incapable of 
legance by the want of good-nature,. and 
ther — 7 paſſions; hy the want 

5 0 which: riſes : 


+ native eee is d generally. ſupplied by 
| "> _. A briſk ſtupidity, an impude 
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nit. Pride Is the cnuſe of ridicule in the hide 5 
one, as it is of candour in the other; 15 1 
- but the effects differ, "as the ſtudied C 1 
e does from the negligent , 
grandeur of riches. - You will ſee nothing #; * 
more common in the world than for peo- 
ple, who by ſtupidity and inſenſibility are 
incapable of the graces, commence wits | 

on the ſtrength of the petite talents. of 

mimickry, aua the briſk tartheſs that ills 
© ape | ver FRO: to ia 

om in 180 aid it FOOTY e Th e 

ſe of elegance is a ſenſe of dignity. BB 7 : 
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* . virtue, and innocence united. Is it 
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not natural then to to expect, that in 2275 | 


_ courſe of a liberal education, men ſhould 
cultivate the generous qualities they ap- He. | 
en and aſſume? But inſtead of them, TEL _ 
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To ce out acquiring the virtues, - 5 0 
e their honeſty and ſincerity: Whence it 
weil comes to paſs, that there is often the leaſt 


virtue where there is the greateſt appear- 
A of it; and that the poliſhed park of | 1 
I, mankind only- arrive at the ſubtile cor- 2 
7 yl ruption, of uniting vice with the dreſs Ih 
of my and complexion « of virtue. | | 4 

| fr 3 a 1 e co Moo 5 
„ ruſe the ideas and principles in this part 
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| of e We may then take them for a foundation, 
Fr . 85 E, in our future obſervations, fince the ſame 
nd, . principles of caſy grace and ſimple gran- 
| Fm pe deur, will animate our ideas with an 
| fr noLu wnitudied propriety, and enlighten -our . 
Ates judgments in beauty, in literature, in 
er lu std ſculpture, ane and the other repre ; 
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dire A 0 0 known o „ * 422 0 
| 3 ann philoſopher, is the queſtion + 

of a blind man,” I ſhall therefore only " 
make a few refleQions on this head, that - - -- 
lie out of che common traces But prior. {I 
to What I have to ſay, it is neceſſary to 
| 4 ſome eee on 2 2 *. 


Break 1 


1 is an 3 . bee 4 
the mind and the turn of the features, ſo 22 2 
well known by inſtinct, that every one is 
more or leſs expert at reading the coun- „ 
r 185 . 
minds; and amongſt people of little ex- v8 
perience, the look is generally moſt in- 
cere. This is ſo well underſtood, that = 
it is become. a part of education to leann Ii 
to diſguiſe the countenance, which yet 
requires a habit from early youth, and the = 
continual practice of hypocrigy, to deceive liG 
an. n intelligent eye. The natural virtues 
and vices not only have their places i in the 
ſpect, even ac uired habits that much N 
— aeg un 
x 2 erer are. Tax | 


„ e to come back to our ſubject: 
in 1 aſſemblage called beauty, is the ima 


If IR in the face; "but ſo blended and confuſed 
reed we are not able t6/ſeparate and di- 
HWA Alle ainguh thee, 
e zſo cor 5 HGbility,' and: clear” knowledge, in many 
3 g inſtances without re „ort even the 
| NY " mia upon its own pereep- 
tions. We can no more account for the 

che paſſiong of the mind 
=” | ni b ver ee , Rr can ac- 
1 mu ns z the eye 
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_ paſſions in an i 
| change it to perfect 
decauſe nature did not a. abi 


preſſion of thoſe: paſſions, and the ge- 
| de enge e ee, never be 
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1 the ſame ee 
and in U humour 3. _ if the gentle 
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| the features to the juſt and familiar ex- 


But it is neceſſary - 


lative, that is, a ſenſe of human beauty is es re 2 
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ciples of beauty, and the agreeable: com- 
_ 2 r of which the face gives in- 
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4 A. | is pleaſing only by anloclation. The brown, 
, them original beauty ; but when the com- 
| +/:25<-5 plerion is united in one piQture on the 
4 „ imagination, with the aſſemblage that 
2 forms the image of the tender paſſions, 
| wr * 
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with gentle ſmiles, and kind endearments, 
it is then inſeparable from our idea of 
beauty, and forms a part of it. From the 
. ame cauſe, a national ſet of features 
appear amiable. to the inhabitants, who 
have been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable 

| diſpoſitions through them. This obſer- 
vation aloe eber ok ps oo 
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| publick fandard; yer wo: ind, in fk. 


| . . "Ned angie as this« common ca- 


notions of beauty, The truth is, com- 


plexion and form being the charms IR | 


are viſible and conſpicuous, the com- 


mon ſtandard of beauty is generally re- ,-,,, 
| | ſtrained to thoſe external attractions: but 3 2 


why | 


. fince perſonal grace and the engaging 
h paſſions, although they cannot be deli- 
neated, have a more univerſal and uni- 


form power, it is no wonder people, in re- 
ſigning their hearts, ſo often contradi& 
the common received ſtandard. Accord- © 


ingly, as the engaging paſſions and the 


addreſs are diſcovered in converſation, the 
tender attachments of people are generally. 
fixed by an intercourſe of ſentiment, and 
ſeldom by: a tranſient view, except in ro- | 


ances and noyels. It is further to be 
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ef 8 will not always have a higher 
degree of power to remove them, becauſe | 
our affeRions ariſe from a ſource. within 
_ ourſelves, as well as from exter al. 5 
ty; and When the tender paſſion is at- 0 
tached by a particular object, the imagi- - 
nation ſurrounds that 0 N with a thou- | 
5 in the mind of the lover, e 4 


1 Tbe hiſtor of he. hort life of beauty . 
| aut, may een from what I haue bald. In 
| of Ze youth that borders on. infancy, the paſſions 
| Short are in a ſtate of vegetation, they only p- 
ih Case pear in full 11 bloom i in maturity z for which 
| 1 8 reaſon the beauty of youth is no more (han. 
WH '- - --- the dawn. and promiſe of future beauty. 
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gins to füen the features, and deſtroy e 
the engaging variety | and vivacity of the ' 
| countenance z 3, the eye Sradually loſes its LS ( 
fire, and is no longer the. mirror of e = 
agreeable paſſions, 5 inally, old age f fur- 

rows the face with wrinkles, as a bar- 

barous conqueror oyerturns a city from - 
the foundation, and g . is, 


extin iguiſhed. . Os 5 
LEY 3 PHF 8 kobe 7 TE a8 aff : ; ki 
8 and ele egance ce are nearly related,” B £2 4e, 


their difference conſiſts 1 in this, that ele- . 
ganice' is the image of the mind diſplayed. 1 bag ae 
in motion and deportment; beauty i is an F 
image of the mind in the cougtenance es ; 

and form ; conſequently beauty is of 2 is of 2, e. 5. 
2 Ax 0 nature, and owes > leſs to art 
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on cul” love caſts a beautgpus hue, over human, 


nature; it quickens and n en one 
jo Ts admiration of virtue, and our deren 
of vice; ix opens our pps to .our imper- 
ſeQtions, and gives 1 us 2 pride. in excelling 3 


X 4 KY 


it Thſpires, u us with heroic, Entiments,. gf 
8 neroſity, a copfempt o of life, a beldneß, 
5 for enterprise, chaftit L and purity of, 
. ſentiment, It takes. a imilitude, to. devo-. 

tion; 2 almoſt deifies the abiest of. 
paſſion. People whoſe breaſts are dulled 


| with vice, or ſupified b "Þ nature, call this 


5 . : * peſhon romank ic love; z but t when it, WAP; 
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| by the ſenſes to the imagination, but 
2 wdiee paſſions of the mind and its emo- 
fe dla. tions "only ; ; therefore modulation and 


— Fes , their mighty force in oratory is very con- 
22 ſpicuous: but although tl their effects be 


: milder in converſation, yet they are very 
geveny 


** 


the uſe of artificial and acquired lan- 

guage. The. modern ſyſtem of philoſo-, 

5 phy has alſo concurred to ſhut it out 
98 from our refleQtions. 


5 "Ye is in converſation people put on 
all their graces, and appear in the luſtre 
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5 ſenſidle; they agitate the ſoul by a va- 
< . . riety of gentle ſenſations, and help to 
62 Gon form that ſweet charm that makes the 


Han, » geſture give life and paſſion to words; 


ts words moſt trifling ſubjects engaging. This 
'. _ -  - fine expreſſion, which is not learned, is 
- not ſo much taken notice of as it de- | 

' ſerves; becauſe it is much ſuperſeded by | 


of good-breeding.” It is certain”  good- -# 
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| between indivituale of the ſame ſpecies,” 


creates nothing new (I mean a good edu- 
cation) but only draws forth into pro- 
ſpe& with {kill and addreſs the agreeable 


diſpoſitions and ſentiments that lay la- 


tent in the mind. Yau may call goad- 


breeding artificial; but it is like the 
art of a gardener, under whoſe hand a 


barren tree pute forth its own bloom, and 


is enriched with its ſpecific fruit. It 


is ſcarce poſſible to conceive any ſcene ſo 
truly agreeable as an aſſembly of people 
elaborately educated, who aſſume a cha- 


rater ſuperior to ordinary life, and ſup- 
por it WR eaſe and fam miliarity. | 


The heart is won in converſation by 
its own paſſions. Its pride, its gran- 


deur, its affections, lay it open to the 
enchantment of an inſinuating addreſs 


F lattery is a groſs charm; but who is 


proof againſt a gentle and yielding diſpo- 
tion, that infers your ſuperiority with a 


02 2 __ delicacy 
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delicac ſo fine, that pu canngt ſee the 
Enes d f which 29 5 18 com oled! Genero- | 
ſity, ity, Aiſlcereicdneſs”? a noble love of 
truth that will not depeive, 3 fegling of 
the he diflreſſe of 1 70 0 a d Lge bl 
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tion, and the, = is de to them 
17 own Igregs. If we are to Judge 

in ſymptoms, the ſoul chat en ngages 
us ſo powerfully by. its r glances, 
Is an obje& of | 17 * 
ſerved before, that the modu ations "of 


| 3 , 25 er. the human voice that expreſs the foul 2 
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move us powerfully, ; ; and indeed we are 
iffected by the natural emotions of the 


| ple Jan, UA 
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2 life, _ 
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fold, upon our W ig. but. a juſt 
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N of, called a wit; which diverts the wotld fo 

= inch; that 1 6 annlot venture f6 omit it, 
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HER te ibe enzagiilg Pafkbns in the % , 
Hindi breaft. But Wiſs ihren power fike „, , , | 


Soft n ſpeech and el out- „ 
3 ward ſhow Fe. 10 | 


6 Ns arts can gain them, but 1 


beſtow. Porz's Hom. 


Pi 1 the rabid na tions of the 
ſeveral 3 paſſions arid tokty ten- 


| timents, ariſe the varie y of 'pleaſing cha- | 


raters that beautify man a fockty. - 


Thats is a di ierent 55 18 of ati 
in converfation from what I Fave "en 


8 4 | Fantaſtic 9 8 : ) 
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. fantaſtic by a nice n of colour- 
ing ig that cannot be perceived. Vou ob- 


ſerve that 1 am only peaking « of the end 
wit of converſation, 


— * 


wit is a called in to ſupport a 


converſation, where the heart or affections 
are not concerned; and its proper buſi- 
neſs. is to relieve the mind from ſolitary 
Inattention, where there is no room to 


move it by paſſion ; the mind's eye, when 


diſengaged, i is diverted by being fixed up- 
on a vapour, that dances, as it were, on 


the ſurface of the e imagination, and con- 


tinually alters its ape: the motley 
image, whoſe comic id fide we had only 


time to ſurvey, is ; too ur unimportant -to be 
attentively conſidered, and luckily va- 
niſhes before we can view it on every 
fide, Shallow folks expect that thoſe 
who diverted them in converſation, and 
made happy bon mots, ought to write well; 
| und. imagine that they themſelves were 


made 


made to laugh by the force of f genius: but Seldom 
they are generally diſappointed when they 2 o . 
ſee the admired character deſcend upon < WR 
paper. The truth is, the frivolous turn «£448 
and habit of a comic czmpanion, is al- 
moſt diametrically oppoſite to true genius, 


paced reflection. You may as well ex- 


pect that a man ſhould like Cæſar form 
| - conſiſtent _ ſchemes for ſubduing the 


; world, and employ the principal part of 


humour of the laſt age, were eaſily put 2 ed ial 


require different talents. 
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whoſe natural exerciſe is deep and flow- 


his time in catching flies. I have often 
heard people expreſs a ſurpriſe, that Swift 7, 


- 


and Addiſon, the two greateſt maſters of 22 50d 


gut of countenance, as if pun, mimickry, ,# C= 
or re 4 Were. the  offepring of genius, >LErZACE. 


| Whatever imilitude may be between 5 „ i 


humour in writing, and humour in con- Che. 


verſation, they are generally found t to W;- Le 
Humour in 45 


to 


ny , to wear the negligent alr ef niture; 
e whereas, wit in converſutfen is an enemy 
| to reflection, and glows brighteſt hen 
gegart the imagination flifgs of the thouß 
Ae, the moment it ariſes, i 
a lee born dteſs. Men i little elevated by lis 

| quor ſeem to hive a pecbliar facility at 
Kriking out the capricious and fantaſtic 
images that raiſe our mirth; in n fac; 
what we generally admire in allies of 
wit, is the nicety with wich they 
touch upon the verge of foll folly; indifcre- 
tion, of malice, white at che ſame time 
| they proferee thought, ſubtifety; and 
good-humour ; and what we liugh at is 


* —— — — 


the metly appearance, whoſe ee! 
conſiſtency” we cannot aerdunt * 


\ 


| i este arc Peas 46 cit. Sf ths fn 
pleases reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 
. any kind, not for che worth: of tlie thing, 
; 2 but becauſe the mind is not able to bear 
zen an intenſe train of inking; and yet tie 

Z a en eee, or I 
ther 
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ther impaſſible. In In ſuch an wagaſy. A 1 
lemme, the unſteady excurſions of wit * XL 
ne the mind its natural action, without 


—— the imagination without re- 92 3 
guiring any reflection. Thoſe who have t Jorz. 


dn gternal appetite for wit, like thoſe Je g 1 


Who are ever in queſt of diverſion, be- 
tray 2 frivglous minute genius, incapable 


ns 


Fine wriving is but an eaſy picture v1 
of nature, as it ariſes to view upon the Fore 
imagination. It is the expreſſion of our 

_ firſt. thoughts, or at leaſt of what ought 
to be ſo; and we are ſurpriſed in the 
moſt celebrated. writings, te find that they 
are wholly, familiar to us, and ſeem. to he eee 
exattly, what we ourſelves think and #4 — 
would fay ; and bad writers ſeem. to have fromde 
been under ſome reſtraint, that put them l. 
out of a path that lay directly before 
them, Would you not then think, that 
| fins Wale. ſhould; be very common? 


. WE 


. 7 


and relieve it delightfully, . by / of em 


— 
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| Zut I muſt pray you to recolli®; that elo- 
| F/co2acc gance, though it conſiſts chiefly in pro- 
| 2 3 4 priety and eaſe, yet it is attained by very 
| few. I have already intimated the reaſon: 
| 45 true taſte and ſentiment lie deep in the 
os £44) ; cole, mind, often incorporated with prejudices ; 
and it requires vaſt. judgment to bring 
the beauteous ore to light, and to refine 
it. I ſhould not be impartial and candid, 
Ceza if I did not own to you that learning, 
FED 2 in much the greater part of mankind, diſ- 
torts the genius as much as laced ſtays do 
| * ld, the body; ; oppreſſes the natural ſeeds of 
EZ Geis propriety and beauty in the imagination; 
2 and renders men ever incapable of writing 
| 2 cz - or even thinking well. When you ex- 
. 3 As ; cept a few men of diſtinguiſhed talents, 
A5 ladies both write and ſpeak more agree- 
FS . ably than ſcholars. If you aſk me the 
reaſon of this, I muſt inform you, that 
the eaſy and natural excurſions of the 
imagination are ſeldom checked in ladies; ; 
while the enſlaved p  upils s of colleges and 
ſchools in tender youth are forced into 


kward 
"OO * 2 S.A. gau, 


c 
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aukward. imitations, or dreary ungrateful 
tracts, where genius or beauty were never 

ſeen, The manner of the ancient ſchools Fe 
was to learn by ſuch familiar converſa- 2, Cu, 
tions as you have at times engaged i in; by „ 
which means, inſtead of forcing a nau- Joan | 
ſeous draught of learning upon youth, of £ OY 1 
their genius wag charmed forth by cu- by Hes. - 
rioſity and emulation; the latent powers 22 PER 
2 the mind were _ unbound ; and. Wo 


enen 2 - genuige. turn eee Wente 
beauty to their ideas. Can there be a; 
ſtronger proof that learning has taken a Le 2m 
wrong biaſs, than that the preſent common 2 A= 
ſenſe of mankind has judged oO wg 
| conyerſation to be pedantic - and 
breeding ? . Whereas the ſoul has a _ 6. 7 Wu. 
for knowledge, which no mode can take- 
away; and it is no more in the power of 
faſhion to eradicate the charms and de- 
hires of curioſity, than the ſenſe. af: ; 
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beau. There is 4 trat n 1 
would ſtrongiy inculeats; and whith is 
iu la, thut moſt people have mre' light; 
RA 15 judgment, and genius latent within theis 
c es», breaſts: by far than they are abe to dr 
uus, lorm or employ'; this che utznelt fk 
2 Ae d. and addreſs is requiſite to tune choſe firie 
Rrings-of che ſoul, if Þ may cal} then fo, 
4 cee. and bring into "exvention” the Fartwdny 
4 they e capable of; and this” che per- 
festem ef chofe powers,” whatever they 


I be, ie the hight degree of infproVeiniche = 
1 eee 'p In 1. 


[ PF ME and friendfHip; form 8 
7 paſs of adlady's writing; for whith; per- 
ie qatses hiapyy: the beſb rule that"cirt be ghreti® ib 
Ed eh a rule The ſaith meet" 
cr, 3 


nel Pro, 
[pig 


— eu rue rue. lien 
55 5 4 
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| your ſtyle bas taken the Saaler turn and 
eaſy. ſpixit of your. worda, and rejected | 
the air of promeditation. that ſteals in up- 
on ſtudys then. will it be agreeable be- 
yond imagination ; turns of wit and com- 
pliment, that come without being ſought, 
for, ars very pleaſing in this familiar 
compoſition that approaches: ſo near. to 
diſgqueſe i. buy: they ought to:be:fuch: a 
hon 2 in e „ 


—— +4 — ——s 
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eee MGR FRY * ty 
rematheþle. excellenems ot the writings of as 
the, great men Who have: paſled through... no mor g 
liz bebe l, and: form: clear ideas of S V+ 
thoſe. beauties. thatumuſt:;charmumonkind:Cav t 
_ top the, endo; tha world? Writing is: 'of 2 4. Sent. 5 
but the converſation, of: ahſent . people: 1 | 
let us conſider it in this familiar light ; 7 a 
we have littla a do with criticiſing: which 
is 3: perfect ans d. e arg .onlyc travellers: 
| — — cho are: taking. a 
: nas * diſtimgui ſhed:. 


beauties 
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vs of writing; we may 3 with 
great pleaſure in a flower-garden, and 
cheer the eye with the gay tincts of roſes 
- and lilies, without the minute © knowledge | 
of a- botaniſt or floriſt. 


5 | Writers as I LOTT are s abſent 2c ac⸗ 


Mind quaintance z and the beauties of writing writing 
4 hrs | 


are no other than the qualities that would 


55 7. charm us in an agreeable friend, at an 
cles 5 hour when the ſoul is thoughtful and 
% 2 inquiſitiye; for the mind in reading ſeems 
Salt to be in a middle ſtate, between conv 1 
Aa ln, ſation and reflection. It has not the le- 
el, vity of converſation ; its attention to the 


2e, Weight of thought is not diverted by _ 


* ticulation; nor yet is it in ſo Oy" a 
| I 8 — . 


You, require it as an UNE a 
tion, previous to any kind of my, 
that the perſons you converſe. with have a 
ſtrict attention to e to honeſty, and 

DE Fa : 


aa ca 


in defiance to truth and decency, and 


will for ever be the mark of 'a con- 


* 
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| decency: and the dane attention is abſo- 2 Fog l 1 
- . Jutely neceſſary in writings deſtined | to I 1 


pleaſe ſucceeding ages. It is true, that * 7 Fo 


ſome writers amongſt the moderns have 
had the preſumption to draw their pens. 


& 

1 8 
We: 
8 


have aken characters as writers, Which EE 9 2 | 
they themſelves would deſpiſe in an ac- 
quaintance. Deiſts, while they have ex- 
preſſed the higheſt veneration and Nr 
for Deere N ben ; deve cond 

r covert means. dut the ca- 


price of mode, and an unaccountable f2me = 
ES : i 


blindnefs that attends a preſent mode, 
could hinder them from obſerving the 
unworthineſs of their conduct, and the 
baſeneſs of mind they betray ; ; or make 
them imagine that fame will attend on- 
prevarication; and a fly deceit in writing, 
which is abſect and infamous in life, and 


er. © In this tract f 
B vile 


3838 2•44 4. Brreces [2 3 1 


Bj A4 Sc SAL erm Eo hates ©: | 


have trod Hobbes, Shafer, Boling- 

broke, and ſame author: 

| Engliſh, now alive, who: laing ſtill in 
* the. liſts, and capahle of ſeeking fame 


manner and 


Nerat h the Human heart, that aan. 


' and in beif an age they — 

only as the patrons of licentiouſneſs ; and 
to make their infamy remarkable, they 
dae. only PIER) for 3 my 
. . av 


457 ue, moxe. t 3 object © Cy 1obles our 


s Ar ile Pięty is eminently neceſſary = 


22 Writer who is a candidate fos the fame 
928 r. Inſtead . Quintiliar 


EFrench and 


by Senerous and liberal methods, I ſhall 
the utifice mE theſe ae, wege firſt ſur 
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and Tul ly in proof of my aſſertion, who: Ae 
WOT: underſtood the qualifications of © 6 
. 1 | | 
a'gbod writer as well as: any modern gen- = 


3 N and werd not 


prejudiced: by chri- 45 2 | 
ſtianity, I will lay open the reaſon of it. e | 
"I The ideas of religion are all vaſt and af fo, g 1 
b 23 fofting; and they opem to the mind pro- Zur of” 
ſpecs by far more grand tham thoſe of Maes. in 
- BU this life. How does the mind expand Cade; 
eee e infini- r ze. 
, or onmipreſtnes? What: ſublime a 
dlignith does the oy of r , fg eli, 
beſtow! on the human flate? If you 
look into Milton's” Paradiſe Loſt, you "Ms ns 4 
will be ſenſible what ideas even 5 £ 
hell has furniſhed the poet with. » Eti4 + 9505 Se 
thuſiaſm is the very (out! of poetry; nn i 
and th — tee Eoninee= 2 


urn. 


1 Se. 
He 22. 


3 — * — - 2 


applied to a poer andte lee en Now, * VeTZes 
madam;/let we ideas of religion Be ane 
eee whit can he ſubſlituted in 
„%% ͤĩ ] ͥ = 
- Bog Poe cr 722 r A. ee e , x 
22 2 bona „ . | | 
#6 Dendey : ae a 
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their ſtead? Wit, humour, and caller} are 
pleaſing in the levities and play-hours of 
the ſoul; but they muſt not pretend to 
admiration, which attends only on eleva- 
tion and W of ee A 


* * 
\ 
/ * 


. 2 5 e eee is an 1 , 
3 1 parable appendage of the mind of man. 
% F The novel projectors in philoſophy and 
. SOME 
1 religion may ridicule it, and ſeriouſſy ex- 
en claim againſt the folly of it; but they 
only quarrel with nature; which, after all, 
right or ages will form our pleaſures 
| from: de and pains; If they could, by their pre- 
een of of ſeriptions, amend and alter her law, 
M2. then might men take their plan into con- 
ES > > ſideration: : but ſince nature is infſexible, 
5 and will continue the ſame notwithſtand- 
ing their fine projects of improvement, 
| they are but idle vain prattlers ; arid ſuch 
is the partiality of nature on this head, 
dat mann of any 
exalted pleaſure that charms the ſoul in 


» H . 
CY * 
8 t « * * 5 Wa 5 
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its hours of reflection, or that brings 
beauty to the dwelling of thought, unleſs | 
it de enthuſiaſtic and beyond life. I do 
not plead for the manifeſt abuſes of en- 
thuſiaſm, no more than I do for the ex - 


other paſſion or appetite; I only mean, 
that we are as much bound down by 
fate to receive our ſublime pleaſures by it, 4 2 
as we are obliged to find beauty in the {** ot. 


5 larly revelation, or an intercourſe be- 2 T 
| tween God and man, is the very eſſence 3 24 
3 of natural Enthuſiaſm. Homer, Virgil, Ly Les: 542 cn 
, and Milton, were ſo ſenſible of this 
4 truth, that with the faireſt endowment * * © * 
„ of natural genius and rapture that ever 
4 enriched mankind, they would not ven- 
t. ture on any thing worthy of univerſal ad- 
h miration, without introducing an actual 
d, revelation, and raiſing the ſubject by. the 
ny | brand id ideas e to . : IG 
_ x The oo As. gh £5 Enter &. | 
-Þ Pf, Seed; © a e ae 
5 | Gm pede 3 ; E - 2 t20/E £4227 


2 244 FED = it Sele, 9 
222. . 222 GE en Ae Sa dare 8 
of Brings. . Seu c EL. FIR” 


orbitancies and ungoverned ſallies of any 3 


human form. Now religion, particu- EY 05 ect 
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their ſtead? Wit, W 1 caillesf are 
pleaſing in the levities and play-hours of 
the ſoul; but they muſt not pretend to 
admiration, which attends x _— 5 
tion and nn of e 5 


— more or refs; i is an * . 
5 parable appendage of the mind of man. 
The novel projectors in philoſophy and 


religion may ridicule it, and ſeriouſſy ex- 


is the 


claim againſt the folly of it; but they : 
only quarrel with nature; which, after all, 
right or wrong, will form our pleaſures 
and pains. If they could, by their pre- 
' ſcriptions, amend : and alter her” laws, 
then might men take their plan into con- 
| ſideration: but ſince nature is inflexible, 
To and will continue the fame notwithiiaad- 
ing their fine projects of improvement, 
| _ they are but idle vain prattlers ; arid fuch 
BE artiality of nature on this head, 
| that the mind of man is incapable of any 
2 raked. leaſure Sing . foul in 
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its hours of reflection, or that bring. 


5 beauty to the dwelling of thought, unleſs 1 i 
it be enthuſiaſtic and beyond life. I do —_— 


not plead for the manifeſt abuſes of en= I 
 thuſiaſm, no more than T'do for the ex: 
orbitancies and ungoverned allies of any 
other paſſion or appetite ; I only mean, 
that we are as much bound down by 
fate to receive our ſublime pleaſures by it, 1 Yr | 
as we are obliged to find beauty in the © go: | 
human form. Now religion, particu- Ae 2 ec. 
larly revelation, or an intercourſe- be- of , 
tween God and man, is the very eſſence. , 2 
of natural Enthuſiaſm.” Homer, Virgil, 45 fig: 4 
and Milton, were ſo ſenſible of this ; 
truth, that with the faireſt endowment © * * * 
of natural genius and rapture: that ever 
enriched mankind, they would not ven- 
ture on any thing worthy of univerſal ad- 
miration, without introducing an actual 
revelation, and raiſing the ſubject by. the 
5 1 ideas: w to * — e 
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| F . The general air of N honey. 
Hogs and decency are the paſſports of a writer; 
Ms . withput which he can have no pretence 
| to. the eſteem of re of worth. Vet 
| whe: 


us now. conſider the | qualifications that 
render an author an intereſting and ail» 
mires companion. of our Wen hours. 8 


The ſſt 204 notileſt 4 1 delight 
in works of genius, without competition, 
, ariſes from the ſublime, The ſublime, 
by an authority which the ſoul is utterly 
Hen unable to reſiſt, takes paſſeflion of our 
„a gention, and of all our faculties, and ab- 
- ſorbs them in aſtoniſhment, The paſſion 
it inſpires us with is evidently.a mixture of 
2 terror, curioſity, and "exultation : but | 
they are ſtamped with a mi najeſty, that be- 
tows on them a different air and. charac» 
ter from thoſe paſſions on any other oc- 
 eaſion. In the ſublimgie we non. 
alarmed, gur motions are ſuſpended, and 
we remain for — ava until the emo- 
tion 
An 4 gen. aa, 
rewefSe ment . 1 
| eee Ss 3 
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hid Whats er, wrapped in ferice 6 and i in- 
delete hotror. bg 1 51 


The combi 10 & i pln in 1 
mtlume, render the idea of it obſcure, -- 
Ns doubt the ſenfatlon of fear is very 
Aiſtinct in it; but it is equally obvious, | 
that there is ſomethin in the ſublime _ ” nl 
more than this 2 wm paſſion, In all fe _ 5 7 
other terrors the ul loſes its digiitty, frm | 
and as it were ſhrinks below its uſual 2 4 » dr 
ze: bur at the prefence of the ſublime, 
| Although it be always awful, the foul * Zr 1 * 
man ſeems to be raiſed out of a trance; hs; 
it aſſumes an unknown grandeur it is 
feized with 2 new appetite, that in a mo» 
tient effaces its former little proſpects 156 „ 
deſites; it is rapt out of the fight and 

- eonfiderarictt of this diminutite world, 5 
into 4 kind of gigantic creation, where 553 "= 
it finds toom to dilite itfelf to 4 fize ...Y 
Agteeable to its preſent nature and. gran- ee pr WE 
dee 12 overlooks the Nen and 
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: the clouds upon. chem, and ſees nothing 


in view around it but immenſe objects. 


5 In the poets language it flies, it ſoars, it 
OW. purſues a beauty in the madneſs of rap- 
3 that words or deſeription cannot 
3 contain; and if theſe expreſſions be ex- 

travyagant and improper in the ordinary 
; commerce of life, they yet exactly de- 
ſcribe the intellectual and real ſtate of the 
n mind at the DELL of the f. ſublime, I 


„ — 


. The i enters — the 88 ; 
Tart, of taſte with ſuch diſtinction, and rules 
3 ere the human ſpirit with ſuch abſolute ſo- 
7 '/ yereignty, that I would fain diſcoyer the 

origin and nature of its power; but c 
| fate ſeems to have covered it over with 
= 222 5 myſtery, | the greateſt writers. have either 
4 A ſtopped ſhort, .or failed in the attempt, 
4 Yr Ol and I am ſafe enough although I turn 
ET) - aſide, and. leave it in the ſacred cred ob- 
| of * 7 ſcurity in which it has fo long bee been. 
lee. veiled: however, 1 , by an hy- 


* 74 26 „ 4 2 „ 
7 . For ap.” 
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1 po "IR attempt to give you an inet 


; _ gible. idea of the manner in which it 
affects us; I have a licence from cuſtom 


for doing ſo; for I muſt inform you, that 


modern philoſophers often take the liberty 
of forming ſyſtems merely for the ſake of 
illuſtration, and to reſolye difficulties, 
without thinking themſelves obliged to 
give a demonſtration of the truth of their 
ſyſtem If it tends to make that con- 

ceivable which was before inconceivable; 3 
the inventors ſuppoſe that they have done 
h * to n, V 


. — 


The ſyſtem I am ing to 1 baſes Hyg tas | | 


you, is that of a friend of mine, who 
was a true lover of knowledge. He found 


little ſatisfaction in the philoſophy of col- 


leges and ſchools, particularly in thoſe 
enquiries he thought of moſt i importance : 


he had withdrawn himſelf from the tri- 
Sing buſtle of the little world, to converſe | 
JJ 


_— 


in obſcure quiet. One day after dane 
we walked out to indelge on bur favourite 
topfes. Our excurſion terminated at & 
rock, whioſe baſe is waſhed by the Weſtern 
cean. It was one of thoſt fine days in 
| Auguſt, when the cool of the evening 
brought on a refreſhing ſweetneſs. We 
fat down to teft, and enjoy the proſpe& 
of the fea, tliat ſtretched before us be- 
yond the limits of the eye. The ſun 


- was juſt ſetting, and his laſt ſoftened 


beams flying to the ſhore, feemed to 
dip in a thouſand waves, and leave in the 


waters the blaze they loft, We had 


been reading Homer on our way to the 
tea- ide. When we ſat down, our con. 
verſation turned on the ſtrange 1 

che ſublime. It is eaſy, ſays the thought- 
ful philoſor philoſopher, to deſetibe the impreſſions 


the ſublime makes on the x the mind, and this 


1 8 «al the writers on "a _— have 
; - dutherto 
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| hitherto dene with any ſucceſs ;. but is. 


it impoſſible; from a due attention to the 
ſymptoms, to unravel its meaning, and 


diſcover the ſpring of the ſilent and in- 


 quiſitive aſtoniſhment it impreſſes on the | 


bogs of man? I am ſenſible a juſt ex» 


vation and the charming rapture, as for 


the tertor it beſtows. If I can produce a. 

cauſe that accounts ſufficiently for all the 
ſymptoms, and no other can be given, 
then mine ought by all rules of good 


reaſoning to be admitted for the true 
_ e novel it On; 1 


ad ai to e to ae. Anim 
24 to make, let us turn our views 


to objects remarkably ſublime, and from 
them obtain what intelligenee we can. 
Obſerve this mountain that riſes ſo. high 


debe 


"oY 10T of the ſublime muſt account for | 
| all its effects, as well for the noble ele- 


oh: the left, if we had been farther re- 
| 1 from it, oy * ſee behind it 
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other mountains Min in — cor du - 
fion; the fartheſt of almoſt loſt in 
the diſtance, yet great in the obſcurity, 
your imagination labours to travel over 
them, and the inhabitants ſeem to reſide 
in a ſuperior world. But here you have a 
different proſpect, the next mountain 
covers all the reſt from your view, 
and by its nearer approach, preſents 
diſtinctly to your eye objects of new 
admiration. - The rocks on its ſides 
a meet the clouds in vaſt irregularity ; the 
* , Penſive eye traces the rugged precipice 
| down to the bottom, and ſurveys there 
.the. mighty ruins that time has mouldered 
and tumbled below. It is eaſy in this 
inſtance to diſcover that we are terrified 
and ſilenced into awe, at the veſtiges we 
. ſee of ſmmenſe power and the more ma- 
nifeſt are the appearances of diſorder, 
and the neglect of contrivance, the more 
. . plainly we feel the boundleſs might theſe 
rude monuments are owing to. But 8 
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I fidey this ſilent fear, we feel our curioſity 
rouſed from its deepeſt ſprings in the ſoul; 
and while we tremble, we are ſeized with an 
exquiſite delight, that attends on ſublime 
objects only. The ſame mixed ſenſation 
| weighs upon us, when we ſee an ocean 
diſturbed and agitated in ſtorms ; or a 
foreſt roaring, and bending under the force 
of the tempeſt, We are ftruck by it 
| with more calmneſs, but equal grandeur, 5 
in the ſtarry heavens: the ſilence, the 
unmeaſured diſtance, and the unknown 
power united in that proſpect, render it - 
very awful in the deepeſt ſerenity. Thun- 
der, with broken burſts of lightning 
through black clouds ; the view of a 
catarat, whoſe billows fling themſelves 
down with eternal rage; or the uncaſing - 
ſound of the falling waters by night; the 
howling of animals in the dark: all theſe 
produce the ſublime, by the aſſociation of 


7 the idea of inviſible immenſe. power. 
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The ſoul of man naturally pays homage 
to unſeen power. He feels obſcure | 
8 = obſcure fears,. which become a1 re- 
ligious "paſſion, and diſtinguiſh him more 
than any other difference between him and 
the other inhabitants of the earth. The re- 


- ligious paſſion, attended with. leſs tumult, 
but more conſtancy than the other paſſions, 
calls upon his heart, in the majeſty of 
darkneſs and ſilence, and is the ſource of 
the ſublime ſenſation we are treating of. 
$ „ ſeveral objections crouding to your 
= mind againſt my hypotheſis ;; but hear me 
. out, for L intend to Aw ee. 7 


| The abies af 8 aſſion is 
1 no. ide; idea, it is unknown 3 therefore the 
< paſſion itſelf . is obſcure,. and Wants 
- name; but its effects are very remarkable, 
: for 1 they form the peculiar character of 
buman nature. Curioſity and hope. carry, | 
with them the plaineſt ſymptoms. of a 
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| paſſianthat wanders, and is aftray for its. 
 _objet,” In their anxious ſearch, they 


unite themſelves with every great profpe& 


in life, whoſe completion lies in the dark: 


poſed, we are fully ſenſible that curioſity - 


and hope have been deceived, the enjoy- 


ment in our power whatever it be; falls 
infinitely below our expectations, yet the 
alacrity-of the mind feels no decay by dif- _ 
appointment; we fet out immediately 
with renewed vigour in purſuit of ſome- 
thing farther, and nothing but death“ 


puts an_ end to the anxiety. dr . 


— ee en power tha gives - : 
us the idea of the ſublime; In che dif- 
order and confuſion of ſeas in forms, or 
when lofty woods ſtruggle with high 
winds, we are ſtruek with an humiliating 
_ awe, ſurprize, and ſuſpenſe: the mind 
views the effects of boundleſs power e 
till amasement: ie recoils upon irſelF 
in 
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. 11 010. amy A. 
FOR a paſſion made up of terror, joy, and 
rapture, and feels in ſentiment theſe 
| 1. | 155 queſtions: Who 16 the auth? of: this? 
| bat is he to me I be the obje&. of my 
eternal. curigſy, of m migbiy feart, and 
EX hopes I appeal to the feelings of every 
= man, if his paſſions in theſe circumſtances 
de not exactly applicable to this confuſed 
323 _ intereſted ſtate of mind, whether he diſ- 
1 | PA or refledts. on lu own e 
HA... ͤ CY 


M7 1 be: There i is 3 1 diſputed — 
1 - as origin of the idea of divinity. All 
nations, however barbarous, have it; and 
our lateſt diſcoveries prove that the re- 5 
+ _ lations of atheiſt nations are all fabulous FF _ 
alan that the ſavages of every quarter of 
the globe look up to a ſuperhatural 
11 power. From the univerſality. of the idea, 
1 . men who did not ſufficiently. examine its. 
| origin ſuſpected, and Kar 1 
1 3 we had an innate idea f. God, FB 
a2 - | 5 N bees 
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't s and warit to of preciſion with which 
5 Cs 5 affo rd d Mr. 


| abddc eee over dn and of 
Ware egos ee ee SR 
. reaſon, — to wy er 
ee It is true, we have not an in- 
nate idea od; but we a thouſand * 
Lins. feel the intruded influence of a2 
mighty unknown power, that muſt, 'by _ 
the unavoidable tranſition the mind makes 
from the effect to the cauſe, give riſe to 
the idea of divine power. Senſible ideas, 
indeed, und the paſſing ſhew of this ex— 
ternal ea e ths Bodies of the 
mind from its religious feelings ; but as 
ſenſible ideas recede from the imagination, 
and leave us to a ſolitary intellectual late 
of mind, we find an awful, and 4 . 
preſence ſurround us, that beſtows on the 
2 an | clevation and 2. — _ 
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* not diverted: dy chem, will agree, 
. ally oppreſs do as -2 tremendous 


pſi aer e but W 
by _ the imagination of its En. 


beet that diverted its eder 
e hs: and feelings; | 


chat then dite upon the f foul, and 2 
1 it in Wa e * _ lte —— | 


a Uchte, mat che human ol "is 
| whoſe obſcurity and-tilaeſs only keep ie 
out of ous attention when cho: anind 16 
_ | employes. 


Aa ren taping up gut arten Bean - 
ton ſmyjles 35, the puerility, of, g aM 
mens. The yery faves of. Resu Raid 
therm in contemphs and.agknowlelen thay = 


2nd, che y4in, And folitude. al 
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_ emplayed.vp <xtrrior Ode): Ta argid 
this aul preſeqce, is is, Shot ws. for ver 
"Grk amwfement, 2nd Se psc 2nd Shar. 


any divesliggs however infipig. and ria 
in itſelf, becomes: ta un a, relief 


will gat begs ingtie * — 
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.- Becauſe, ths. philoſanhgrs of gur * 


n 588 Aſcehn gg ferme, uqf Me- Hor R194 
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congluds:it, to be win and. ſypgsſtiginns.; 
they take upon Shem. te, decide go E. 


that daes id Wa ck the. hu- 
Man Rind has ated an un ing ! 


and where the appears remarkably ſalems : 
en . * _—_ " Ys 
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the deſign” that Uways ap- 
- pears in her works of a lower or der, ought 


ſurely to prbecure her a degree of confi 


dence, and ive ſome ſufpicions that the | 


did not act Wholly'at ram m in the plan 

f the human Bug Tue truth is, 5 

Wee pleſence, how- 

beyo the berge of the 
phy of the 1 ara! The dif- 

| pl 'of this philoſophycan canriot upon their 

8g admit that an object Wüich mei 


rd and piles? Her vaſt ſa- 


7 can treaſure up, nor the 


imagination form, has been preſent to the 
mind. They are not able to conceive that 


ted by a fenfible idea, and which 


en there Which was not | 


% 


makes irfelf felt only by its influence. 


But let it be conſidered, however the 
nſe uences may claſh wich this or that 
* ſyſtem, that awe is a relative idea, and 
bears as neceſſary a relation to ſomething 


| either ideal or intelle@ual that impreſſes | 


terror, 


He. 


Let 0 be. farther, e yp 10, that the 
awe which ſurrounds us in ſolitude, in 
deep ſilence, and in darkneſs, is not ac- 


quired by habit, by aſſociation, religious 

ot confined to particular nations or ages, 
bs that it is inſeparable. from the human 
race at all zras of time, be. their. religion 
what it will z and that thoſe men who 
have moſt effectually caſt off the weak» 
neſſes of the human kind, have diſcovered 
the plaineſt ſymptoms of the awe I ſpeak - 
of: but we mult carefully diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween common accidental fear, and 
noble ſenſation that elevates; hilt i 
oyer-awes. Mea often 1 hlence, {for 
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"the Sow of dn bilt that hs ſofemn⸗ 
Hf and ren FUMES öf che nr z las 
fade it the” Hatüra feeble of 1 | 
date id appatitions in an HArkbinb: 
wis meet U ſublimne itapreMion” * 
tuͤrbeß, ine poet” ktetttes to the” Tolitary 
ens of icke country; that fe febks for 
_ #0 hid From bithiafi ehe Whete Mente 
„feen ta take up Her wellig; and 10% “s 
h hegten dle 0 
Heſs all ae: here he feels} With al = 
the dertzibty bf mituition, the prefents 
bf ihe umfperfn genius, hoſe Itimediees 
Jaffulhte tunes his voice 1& mlufte, Hd 
_ Ad Mie jitaginariol to Täptürt. Aris . 
bels that Av t the mant W 
dan wende er Khle; ae the bes 
bf Wikmdi ardent 268 diff; 


| but 


bas Cbvered With dark: 
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but in prend the uff * 
. #66 Iden gribi brighter tin the — 
— inike theiti; ad put ön 4 

beat that belong hot to tem. 1 

HE Veality or à being; inbiftind; ad 

Bl a5 K Se 16 light, which' the Id. 
Finatiof in Vain feet is: 199 M5 Id "Bf 5 
Thehce you mah ESenctde ine Uiffrelz, 
that obliges the poet to fly ftoni image 
t6 image, i exprefs ivivit ge feels, NO 
ict, however grind, Alber K 

- $66} fie is l Wels Nbg: i an 

hopes, and zulnss tb chaten! Its vis 

another þ "_ procpect. The Vaticty r 1 

rews the Bjebt the mind 
 Labdurs AR cb r differetit from wn 

- bows hype ond the-pbiet 
of Uttetiftice} and e very Abet 
and Cöflfüfton of 4, 5 ths detßat 
Ide betfz½ paint füfnefegtiy ee püee ! 
| daeceptish ; Ad we dit ande Er debt 
ki bk pee dead N 
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15 ſtant, uniform fe. in the ſame circum- 
5 fances 3 and the. change it makes in our 
| ideas, or rather the creation of new beauty 
it beſtows on them, which was never had | 
from ſenſe; and the mighty powers it 
beſtows on us, are evidently ſupernatu- | 
nal. To fay that the. inſpiration. of po- 
etry and enthuſiaſm, which are the moſt 
türprizing and violent effecis we know 
of, are produced by a non entity, or by | 
the native force of the imagination, is 
, utterly unphiloſophic and abſurd. -- * (7 
further manifeſt, upon reflection, that 
che ſ pernatural preſence is not confined 
| to wood. or dale; not to theſe. long 
. mountains beſide us; nor to the win | 
ſhores, and hollow ſeas: it always meets 
te penſive meditating mind; in che re· . 
| moteſt parts of the earth, e 
diſtance from It, and in the larkn 
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night it poſſeſſes. us. gel. ye ſtars of 
heaven, almoſt loſt j in immenſe diſtance, - 
does not the Father of Being ſuſtain and - 

7 - cheriſh worlds around you, who receiye - 
US 24. e from his , 


9 lt the 8 0 be 2 had br ange s 
dwelt i in the ſoul, enthuſiaſm would not 
be infectious, nor could fanatic preachers 
communicate it at all times to their au- 
dience. The enthuſiaſtic _orator . ex- 
| preſſes his own feelings, and hig diſcourſe 
is infectious; not by the production of 
. any. new, and foreign paſſion, but by fix- | 
ing the attention to the great ſenſations 
of the ſoul. If they were not there be - 
fore the preacher could no more raiſe | 
t. em, than he could give a. man born 
blind the idea of colours. : Perſons of a 
religious. and ſolitary caſt, of thought, of- 
ten experience theſe. inſpirations, when 
prayer or meditation haye led the ſoul i in- 
to ret irement, and taken external ideas 


out 
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= # Ne des v halt TY 
Kalle experiences the time divine Favout 
. kit the poet dots in his þ166hiy forelt, 
„ St Vefide his conſecrated ftream. The 
ſi agacious aritierſts were s ſeifibls of the 
identity of the ſpirit that inſpired both, | 
that they gavs the [ime uppellatiön to the | 
iS and! poet, 1 1 fad betdte. 
Wben - 18 en al biber a 
| = it is eaſ eaſy to difcover the ſprings of. 
. 155 theilm. "The ittiagiriation fouhd'the 
Meine idea rifikg Before it in 4 Vatiet) 
St bilbulnftaticts; Ard 5 — ie ig 
the ſeveral diflinftions Hp wh . 


Hh6dght an nowledge; 
_ 7 obſerved 4 i Aten, betwerk | 
ms native powers wers of the mind We i 
sek of ſenſible ideas, and the fabtinis ; 
- fifluence to which it was palfiive, 5 
ese the latter thiolgh. its Ard aj 
Feats * never failed 16 Aktribüs 


— 3 . to Po ooh 
files; t6 Plih; to the' Sylvan deities; ' and 
to "the geniub of the Plate; they never 
 fiiſfoole the fupernatifthl preſence, bus 
 bitly/ dended ir ät, e eee 
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Terror is the firſt impreſiion that mests 
us in the; eee bre. an, the bulk. 


dom {ra him to 


ſeek for company and amuſement; but 
men of more delicate ſenſations find ad- 

miration.. and extaſy along with fear. 
b ee fear are ee of en 
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| 10 Er e power far bie all 
limits,” and beyond all degrees of 

known evil. When we ſee the limits of 

evil, we immediately fee that it loſes LE 
a {ore Free in our imagi nation. Men „ 

neſs, and even great degrees of. Jorg 

| but the obſcure def] pair, whoſe object 1 ls 
know not, is bl acker than the grave, and 
more terrible than death, and to pl unge 
from it men commit ſuicide. Every ca- 
lamity ol this life i s ſupportable, and 
we auer them by eie rather than 
th, until he y bring us to 4 penſive 
folitary ſtate of mind, in which we Fon 
the preſſure of unknown power; and 
then men often make the cruel. 4 
and ſeek death as A welcome releaſe from 
the gloomy terrors that fink them. Fa- 
natie preachers make admirable uſe of 
this ſtate of mind; for experience ſhews, 
that when melanchol: y has continued ſome 
time, and the — ſeems to Ieſelf ut- 
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ſatisfied. This fond aikriewn ole; on 
. vaſtneſs of the paſſion . 
with which it is ſought for, was bs i 
the antients called the ſumm A 
or chief felicity. Whether there be fuch 
an enjoyment in reality or no, the phan- 
perſued by mortals with endleſs and un- 
wearied care. It was a noble effort of 
human reaſon, bewildered in ignorance, 
to enquire for the object of its ſublime 
hopes. One who has a clear idea of the 
meaning of the antients in *this great 
—_— can hardly refrain from ſmiling 
at Mr. Locke's ludicfous explication of 
3 . "If the queſtion had been what is. 
the moſt delicious fafe;' or whether the 
"hd reliſh'were to be found in apples, 
plumbs, or nuts; the preference un- 
_— ba ge Stop hone 15 
ee is 0 Wſputing taſtes: bur the * 
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Ab eh wh who * 
to procure the neceſſaries of life, ſets 
out in ſearch of with crouded fails. The 
orphan mind, in its fond expectations, . 
imagines it ſees à confuſed view of it in 
the firſt ideas of every thing that is 
beautiful, until poſſeſſion convinces us 
of our miſtake; but no diſappointments 
= pee engere s n port; 
the je _ 1 


5 „In i e . | ed 
e eco Al cath. 
by the univerſal 3 "If he | 
were bereftiof it, be woulck Tüll de the Cen- 
| dition of uTagacious brite, He would, in 
dtanł to ſatisfy nature, le down bn the 
vent are eee — — 


S 


— 


ers, 


„ — — — obles 
5 tal appetite Happineſs, would be cheaply, 


kom would be 
of the obſcure enthuſiaſtic delight which 


we never enjoy, with all its endleſs: cares 
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ul, would never riſe beyond tl wary 


LING and we ſhould oY be uneaſy, 
but when,jn actual diſtreſs. But then our 


indeed the mere glimmering hope 


— — 
What makes content ſound ſo ſine in the 


3 —— the ſatiation of the mighty 5 


5 i cben rs: obliged 


nan wean yore xjy wc f Wehe 
nwifl illity, r ene bear 
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defires but aner the l 
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5 nihilation of that bright-beaming human 


hope, that travels on before us during life, 


5 would be attended with a want of curio- 
tity; nothing would be new 'to us, nor 
: nothing old: we ſhould run into few 


errors, and few cares; we ſhould be wiſe, 
content, and worthleſs. Thus are our 
miſery, our folly, and our PO 

ee We inſeparable, © 


11 have Sip you, aan, f this FOO | 
fiaſtic gentleman's rhapfody on the ſu- 
blime, which I leave to your reflection, 
with this caution only, that before you 
judge, you conſult the feelings of your 
own mind, in the ſame retired and calm 
ſtate he did. I now proceed to a ſepa- 
rate ſource of the ſublime, which we dif- 
dover in our on breaſts, and obſerve 


vs 


with particular pleaſure, becauſe it is an 
undonbtes 6 evidence of the grandeur of 
human nature. I took ſome notice 1 it 
n when ue of elegance. © 


we 


* 
t 


We and 5 in ourkives a.ſenſe of the baſs 


a ele to the one are annexed 
by nature ſhame and bluſhes; to the 


other, pride and exultation. We may in- 


deed be cheated. by appearances; 3 baſe ae- 
tions may be diſguiſed, or wholly co 
vered from view, and loſt in the conco- 


mitant circumſtances; but the ſenſe it- 
ſelf is conſtantly true to appearances; 
we are for ever prej judiced againſt _- 
mean and baſe, and we alway. exult in a 


noble and diſintereſted part. T hat this 
direction of the ſentiment was not formed 
by the precepts of philoſophers, or by 


the management of politicians, as ſenſual 
writers pretend, is evident from hence, 


that it is not in the power of art or ma- 
nagement to alter or warp it. We can 
no more be brought to approve what ap- 
pears to us. baſe, or to condemn noble 

and benevolent actions, while they appear 
fo, than we can be e ee like. the 
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n She: 


11 4s: ils fenllnitht: Light 8 - 
flection which diſcovers to us, that it is 
great and Exalted to contemn ſcrifial plen- 
Fares, riches, and mundane intereſts ; a: 
makes ſevere, ſeff-denying, fuffering vir- 
tue appear an object of admiration. Ge- 
beroſity, even "when ill placed, is fill 
noble, becauſe it demonſtrates a con- 

: tempt for riches ; and the loye of truth 

is fo, berzui ie hes a "etc Er bu 

bit of virtue; for falſehood is the a 
| . Vieh baue ae e. 


. ifeſt — the foul, juſt 2 as 
beauty 
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| kingdonis and ſceptres. If we ſho 
imagine that it was a mere paſſion for 
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i delighted with the Battering 


view. of itſelf in a mirror. The ele- 
vation every man feels in himſelf at a no- 


ble ſentiment; is à plain intuitibn of the 


ſublimity of his own ſpirit, and on that 
account it ſtrikes him with rapture and 
exultation. If all ages have -acknow 


Jedged the grandeur of Alexander's an- 
ft enio, it is becauſe men in 


| general fee] im themſelves a loftier pain 


than that Which can be fatisfied with 
aa 


empire ſtimulated that great conqueror to 


his -enterprizes, he himſelf informs us, 
woch diſcontent, when he had no more 85 
to conquer, that he was not ſatisfied with 


empires and kingdoms. A paffion to en- 


joy che ſbvercignty of the whole world had 


nothing admirable in it; but the noble 


Aiſſatisfaction he expreſſed at the limits he 
5 n 00 e furniſhed an idea 
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to poets, to ah and 1 is 
: Form a ond Bane of the on. 


. | Next: to the ſublime, £ 9k 3 "x 
75 the moſt fruitful ſource of beauty in works 
ol genius, The ſoul in paftion diſplays 
and greatneſs. It employs an ingenuity 


ecution far above our ordinary ſtrength. 
From this ſudden proſpect of the extent 
and grandeur of the human ſpirit proceeds 
our attention to the workings of paſſionz 
ve are eager to ſee it come forward in the | 
tumult, and become viſible on the coun- 
tenance; and we find the diſcovery of its 


The paſſions are alſo ſtrangely infeftious; 
they lay hold on our affeQions by vio- 
lende; they bear us away from a ſtate of 
indifference, and plunge us into con- 
ern and emotion, The mind that be- 


W 


ation, and the curioſity that naturally i im- 
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fore reſted upon itſelf ſelfiſh and alone, at 


the appearance of paſſion, in a moment 
feels its relation to mankind : it extends 


-its feelings beyond ourſelves, and finds 


itſelf irreſiſtably engaged by the intereſts 


of others, The ſenſe of this relation, 
pan particularly of its compaſſion, which 


is an undoubted evidence of the grandeur 


and generoſity of its own nature, delights 


it exceedingly, even in the midſt of its : 


| diſtreſſes for the ſorrows of others. The 


mixture of pity, of this ſublime exult- 


pels us to deſery the workings and ma- 
neeuvres of the ſoul i in- diſtreſs, form the 


noble penſiye pleaſure we feel at a tra- 
gedy, and the charm that engages us in a 
melancholy relation. The paſſions of 


brutes have little elevatin g or- important 


in them; but it is not ſo always in de- 
ſeription, beeauſe in the deſcription it is 
nat the brute that is ſo much in view, 
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Another" emarkable — 4 the 
eauties of fine Writing conlifts in the 
_ imagery. Darkneſs, that ſtrips the ima- 
| 8 of viſible objects, becomes irle- 
ſome and melancholy. - Light, chat re- 

ſtores the picture of nature, difGpates 


| with it. Phe mind naturally abhors a 
ballen Rate, Andi finüs telief and enjoy- 
ment in a variety and ſucceſſion of ob- 

Job; OT. rere 1 
The obj et deſeripen eee 
uon zan gem cteailon ariſes in 
re charmed at ehe en- 
== of avi; Great writers-al- 
vy's Py Rrongly wget {ga 
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” Abiy wken by Webs bel led where he 
' haz amindto'fix your attention. Vou tra- 
verſe his fields of action, and almoſt fight 
| rater ' Shakeſpeare, preſetves in his 
5 rurm of mindfrom the firſt bee forward. 

| "Dioſes wk a attention js 


And duſied in the tranſactions of neigh- 
pPours. Almoſt every ſentenee in Mil- 
ton's poetic works is a picture. But it 
lis neceſſary to obſerve, that in writing we 
ate not ſo much moved by the exact pie- 
tcture of real life, or of objects, as we are 
by che colouring and ſtrokes of the ima- 
*pination. To make myſelf underſtood, 

I muſt obſerve, that there is a greater 
benſibinty in ſome tien than in athem; 


| engaged as if you were amongſt your friends, 1 


dow perſons ſos che ſame objects, the fw 


- misfortunes, with very different feelings; 
_ *their deſcriptions: may be eſually exact, 
but with very different re 8. „ foul. 


0 
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of ſenſibility finds words, and a language 
tender, paſſionate, and expreſſive: of his 
feelings: you: imagine he paints ob- 
jects and actions, while he in reality 
paints paſſion, and affects us by the image 

of his own imagination. Great writers 
in fact ſeldom deſcend to a trivial exact- 


naeſs; it is ſufficient that they diſtinguiſh | 


the objects they offer to-view by ſome ge- 
neral lines, and then they move us by the 
enlivening ſenſations that touch us by 
ſympathy. The poet, who calls your 
imagination to his ; beloved groves: and 
-cryſtal ſprings, does not diſtinguiſh his 
them neither regularly nor in confuſion ; 
nor does he meaſure the windings of his 
\ ſtream, nor mark out the fords, the 
ſhallows, and depths: he juſt mentions 
the rural ſcene, and then proceeds to 
paint the engaging image of calm con- 
tent, and of eaſy unſurfeiting joys, that 
are not objects of ſenſe, and yet are the 


* : 0 
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e objects of beauty. This animated 
expreſſion is the very characteriſtie of 
great writers; but it is not by any 1 means 
confined to great and important ſubjects ; ; 
the moſt familiar ideas are equally capa- 
ble of the tincture of ſenſibility. The 
flowing eaſy dreſs of the imagination, and 
che ſoft colouring the mind gives to com- 
mon occurrences, are as becomin 8 and 
beautiful over a lady's thoughts in her- 
letters, as more ſtudied and laboured 
painting in the compoſition of philoſo- 
phers. It is not uncommon to find la- 
dies paint finely i in converſation, in the 
careleſs current of their thou ghts ; To 
indeed the vivacity and delicacy of ima- 
Sination peculiar to your ſex, ſeem to 
have put this kind of charm into your 
hands. In the little remains of Sappho . 
we ſee dangerous proofs of the enchant- 
ment of her painting; and probably it is 
happy that the reſt of the works of that 
 Ingenious' Grecian lady are loſt. 
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8 overcharged or miſplaced. The Imager 
| ſhould never confuſe the attention, or 
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＋ heſe three, the ſublime, . : 


and che imagery, form the diſtinguiſhed - 
; beauty of works. of genius ; but. colours. 


may be too. glaring, and beauty. itſelf 


withdraw it from the main e They 


Hould imitate dreſs,, whoſe art it is not 


to hide, but to lead. the eye to. the ob⸗ 


ject of dreſs, Different ſubjects require 
different ornaments; 5: a plain habit be- 
comes a philoſopher or an eocleſiaſtie, but 


| You may with great propriety dreſs a lady 


ging to a ball in tiſſue and diamonds. 
You can hardly be too laviſh of your : 
roſes on the mantle of ſpring; but you 
muſt leave the dreary heach its unyarie- 


gated duſky robs. Mixed images con- 


found your view, and give you unfonmed 


5 ſeparate parts, inſtead of juſt pictures. 


The paſſions muſt be governed with the 
4 fame chaſtity : the N of the heart 
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| Hot the e fn a difficulty to 
ber To per ſuade you of their emo- 
tien, they rave and bluſtet like ae 
playets. It is one of Shakeſp | 
hat in the midſt of his nableſt Jiſttelies; 


me often introduces philoſophie reflec, * 


tions, and deſcriptions that are ene 

rally very beautiful, but in- placed. "x 

do not take notice of this error to lower 
in your eſteem this extraordinary genius, 

who knew human nature better than all 

the philoſophers put together, and has 
gen juſter pictures of it; but to guard 
you | againſt the power of his charms; 

wich are too apt to recommend his faults, 
It is from a great man we are to e 

bend ons of being mi led. 


[Beſides the ſtriking dense men- 
tioned, a writer of genius is ob Sf ; 
pes A Aren nprefſtt 
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mate his works. on ne writers re- 


peat a language whoſe ideas have nothing 


particular to catch the attention: they are 


read, but become unobſerved, like objects 
that we paſs by in the duſk of the even- 
ing: but a great writer fixes the · image 
of his imagination upon his thoughts. 
You ſee plainly he does not repeat words 
that he learned, and are in every one's 


mouth, . ideas Juſt Du, 3 in his 
own mind. 


| 7 


333 of » writer, and the com- 


| paſs of his genius, appear conſpicuouſly 


in two points; the propriety and juſt- 
neſs of his ſtyle, and the unbroken con- 
tinuation and advance of his deſign from 
the beginning to the concluſion. ' By 
propriety of ſtyle I do not mean an inſi- 
pid evenneſs, and a murmur for ever re- 
pujning upon the car. The fame waters 

e eee op | glide ; 
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1 gently. through. mea 
themſelves with tumult and belloying 
over Precigices. When in the courſe. gf 

Ar zes 2 cames to. — — 


muſt hear — — voice 
muſt not be liꝶe theftrange t W | 
a pipe 9) 8 trumpet, but Jike the —_ 
Arument, pafeſtly in due, Wat wclls 

and falls into continued harmony. For 
tte ſame reaſon he muſt avoid all harſh 


oY agar ay * 


the writer... If ws — — ; 
ons for eyery idea, Fine Rad ner 

ver been thgught gf. It is neceſſity. gives | 
idem currenchz and they. ſhould. not he 
uſed, hut, when, they ate Grenger and 
. SAM any. uhren BOM avg 
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hen they ſeem to drop off the imagina- 

tion upon the paper. Beſides a juſtneſs 
of ſtyle, a writer who aims at perfection, 
and defires to leave a ſolid” pleaſure on 
the mind, never ſuffers his attention to 
ſtray from his defign; he always pro- 
cesds forward towards the goal, whether 
His pace be gentle and flowing, or im- 
petudus and rapid. A view of ſeparated 55 
or mutilated parts, however beautiful. 
leave a ſenſible want in the mind, which 
is naturally delighted with ſeeing _ 
| IT wa WORE” union n'of ene 


4 


It is agreed upon ty moſt writers of 

good taſte, that the beauties of genius 
are only diſpoſed with propriety when 
they adorn Wirten but N reaſon is not 
| ſo generally underſtood: it is this, vice 
is for ever ignoble, baſe; and terminates 
in mundane gratifications; for which 
reaſon, that dreſs which is formed by 
ur ideas of beauty and grandeur, of 


dus. 


in x adorning vice, and is diſhoneſtly ſtolen 
from the wardrobe of virtue. A hoo of 2 
ſenſuality cannot be noble or great, Hor 
can any means uſed to juſtify or tol in- 5 
culcate it be great, noble, or + virtus 

W herefore, the beautiful ama 5 
ſometimes made uſe of by 
this purpo eee and la- 
proper: when we read them, . 
againſt inclination, and diſcovers the in 1 
poſture. In ſhort, the fine attire . 
on vice by genius, is like blooming gare 5 
ann eee a withered-leafleſs tree. 
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75 1 am 1-going, aaa tots to la- 
dies N air een e I have 
ment ne re er e th 


a diſtinguiſhed by thedelicacy. © You - 


E houj t. 
ya you mſn A the der N 


nen e e 


wat dy ſhould rather appear te think 
n der the engaging hight that good 
_ eobverſation 3-. "oe 1 WP _ inſtances 
ſages; vocauls they difplay the finenefyof 
her imagination, or the goodneſs of: her 

hearty: but all criticiſm beyond this fits aa 
__aukwardly: upon her as. her gratidfather's 
large ſpectacles. B would by all means. 
have a lady know more than ſhe diſplays, 
batauſe it giues her uhaffected pewers in 
-diſcourſe, for the ſume reaſon that a 
man's efforts are kaſy and firm, when his 
action requires not his full ſtrength. She 
mould nenn nag winde che no- 


30 8 
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veifl of unpremeditated thought: for this 


| ——— win; ha; rowing iP iehy 
by this means ſhe gave men the ait of fu 
betaley bey ur & wall while we bas 
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| etuſe they enrich ind Send edGythes'thrigeo 
+ gination;; but ſhe ſhould \carefully: keep 


them out of view in the ſhape of learn- 


reaſon ſhe ſhould never uſe nor even 


underſland the terms of art: the gentle 


men will occaſionally explain them to her. 
I knew a lady of vaſt addreſs who when 
4 term of art came” tö be mentioned, al- 
OO 10 the | ag the had a 


= 


delicate than this,” which plays upon the 


| tytant, Whorequires un acknowledged ſu- 
gebe penn ne as Pn tom: 
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that ig far more eloquent than words: it 
breathes to the ear the cleareſt: intima- 
tions; but how it was learned, to to 
a owe it, or what is the mean» 
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agitates the agreeable and ſublime 


5 thats it aa. us in a tenderneſs; 


Jainly that muſic boehse imd 


n | it ane. bea 
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Particularly: the moſt elevated ſenſation 
of muſie ariſes. from a confuſed: pe 
tion of ideal or viſionary beauty and rap- 
ture, which is ſufficiently. perceivable to 
fire the imagination, but not clear enough 
| ſhadowy beauty the mind attempts, with 
a languiſhing curioſity, to: collect into a 
diſtinct object of view and; comprehen- 
ſion 3 but it ſinks and eſcapes, like the 
| diſſolving: ideas of a delightful dream, 
that are neither within the reach of the 
memory, nor yet totally fled, The no- 
bleſt e charm of muſic then, though real 
and affecting, ſeems too confuſed and 
Auid to be collected into a diſtinct idea. 
| Harmony is always underſtood by the 
_ croud and almoſt always miſtaken by ; f 
muſicians, who are, with. hardly any ex- 
„„ 5 4 . ception, 
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— ſervlle tolle wers —— 
mode; and whe having expended much 
eim and puins on che mechanic and prac- 
Hoa] part, lay a ſtreſs on the dextbrities 
of hand, Which yet have eee ie 
but 1d they ſerve to ptoduet thoſe col- 
I esctiens of wund eee eee 5 
c T po RG ta for muſie is ex: 

astly correfpendent to the taſte bf tragi. 

comedy, chat em Ty #go gained 


the ie fantaſtic, and; at the forptiſing wa 
us they make between extremes, while 
| 'hearer Who hab the Teaſt femainder 
| of che taſte of nature left, is ſhocked 
at the. ſtrange Jargon. If the ſame taſte | 
 Thould prevail in painting, we muſt ſoon 
expect to ſee the woman's head, a horſeꝰs 
do dy, and a fiſh's tail, united by foft 
- gradations, greatly admired at our pub- 
he exhibitions, Muſica) genelemetrſhould = 
„% > i ut take 
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take pirticub es ia ls fh 
vigour and ſenſibility their original na- 
. _ hich nba: feels e 


e gf 437 cop 


« 1 . Dahn - 
2 eb de peak 2 With | 
ing Hon m! dere or wee 


would: ther 3 e Pane ws 
wth ne nenecural and nee 
en dee Tbe muſic and the 
| ons: eee 
tuouſiy 3 and the effect of the muſic would 
be to give the ideas a tumultuous violence 
and divine impulſe: upon the mind. Any _ 


ſees inſtantly that the paſſionate powar 
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| bf muſie 1 (pea . of, was perfe 3 
ſtood and practiſed by the antients; 
that the muſes of the Greeks always ſung, 


nud their ſong was the echo of the ſubject, 


which ſwelled their poetry into enthu- 
ſiaſm and rapture. An enquiry into the 
nature and merits of the ancient muſic, 
and a compariſon thereof with modern 
5 compoſition, by a perſon of poetic genius 
and an admirer of harmony, who is free 
from the ſhackles of practice, and the 
prejudices of the mode, aided by the 
countenance of a few men of rank, of 
elevated and true taſte, would probably 
lay the preſent half- Gothie mode of mu- 
ſie in ruins, like thoſe towers of whoſe 
little laboured ornaments it is an exact 
picture, and reſtore the Grecian taſte of 
paſſionate harmony once more, to the de- 
light and wonder of mankind. But as 
from the diſpoſition of things, and the 
force of faſhion, we cannot hope in our 

0 aha reſcue the ſacred tyrs, and * it 
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pu into the hands of men of genius, I. 
can only recall you to your own natural 
feeling of harmony, and obſerve to you, 
dat its emotions are not found in the la- 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurprizing compo- 
ſitions that form the modern ſtyle of mu- 
Ge; but vou meet them in ſome few 
pieces that are the growth of wild unvi- 
tjated taſte; you diſcover them in the 
ſwelling ſounds that wrap us in imagi- 
nary grandeur; in thoſe plaintive notes 
that make us in love with woe; in the 
tones that utter the lover's ſighs, and 
a fluctuate the breaſt with gentle pain 5; 
in the noble ſtrokes that coil up ths : 
| courage and fury of the ſoul, or that lull. 
it in confuſed viſions of joy: in ſhort, 
in thoſe affecting ſtrains that find their 5 
mw to the inward receſſes of the heart; 5 
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| | Supe nd pining ve ei fan , 
dard in nature; and their pri cinles | 
fer unty according to the Mﬀecene ma- 
terlals made ou of in nba.” Tue 
buen whith dv patter 1 at e 
to raiſe his magie objects, glve him à vaſt 
ſcope of ornzment, variety, harmony of 
_ Pitts, and oppoſition, to pleaſecthe mind, 
arid" divert it from too ſtrict an examina. = 
ten. The ſculptor, being fo much con- 
ue, has nothing to move with: but 
beauty, paſſion, and force of attitude; 
Sculpture therefore admits of no medi- 
oetity; its works are either iht6lerable, | 
of very fins. In Greete, the finiſhing of 
a ſingle ſtatue was often the erde 
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| ek a alas ON their me- 

rit from the ſame ſpirit that poetry does; 3 
2 ultneſds a grandeur, and force of 

| expreſſion : and their in * 58 
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are the | Cubline, the bes utiful, and the 


| paſſionate.” Painting, on zeccunt of its | 


ariety of poetry; i | 
| e only ne gens, by to "hs 
| error op wr . 

"i is n of ways a  feries of 
fucreMve: facts, which comprehend * 
whole action from the beginning. 8 
puts the paſſions in motion gradually, 
and winds them up by ſucceſſive elfotts, 

chat alk conduce * the intended effect; 
the mind could never be agitated fo vio- 
tently, if the ſtorm had not come on by 
degree : befides, language by its capa- 
1 city Nhe thoughts, of forming 
ttihbe communication of mind with mind; 
and deſcribing emotions, takes in ſeveral 
great, awful, and paffionate ideas that 


| abe cannot repreſeiit'; ; ih the painter 
: 1 = confined to objects of viſton, and to 
one poi or infant or de: he cannot 

bring 
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* into view any events which 1 | 
or at leaſt might. not happen, at one and 


the ſame inſtant. The chief art of the 


hiſtory painter, is to hit upon a point of 
time, that unites the whole ſucceſſive 
action in one view, and ſtrikes. out the 
emotion you are deſirous of raiſing. Some 


painters have had the power of preſerving 


the traces of, A urn pation... or. 8 
without impairing. the be pad 2 on. | 
The Medea of Timomachus was a miracle 
of this kind; her wild love, her rage, 


and her maternal pity, were all poured 


forth to the eye, in one portrait. From 


this mixture of paſlions, which: is in na- 


deſign. in x, painting, that one prin acipal | 
<1 figure appear eminently i In view, and that 5 
the reſt be ſubordinate to it; that ß 
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the n or att e chat 'principal 
object ſhould” give a caſt to the whole 


piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, 


or a courſer in the race, the whole ſeene 


ould not only be active, but the atten- 


tions and paſſions of the reſt of the figures 


ſhould al be directed by that object: if it be 
a' fiſherman over the ſtream, the whole 


— muſt be ſilent, and meditative; if 
ruins, a bridge, or waterfall, even the liv- 
ing perſons muſt be ſubo 
traveller ſhould gaze or look back with 
wonder. This ſtrict union and concord is 


rather more neceſſary in painting than i | 


poetry: the reaſon is, painting is almoſt 
palpably a deception, and requires the ut- 


moſt ſkill in ſelecting a vicinity of probable 1 
ideas, to give it the air of reality and nature. 


For thi is reaſon alſo nothing firange, 
erful, or ſhocking to credulity, 
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e d | cigal. art of the l 
painter lies in ſelecting thoſe ts 8 of 
rien that are beautiful or great, provid- 
ing there be 2 propriety. and a juſt neigh- = 
bourhood praſerved in the aſſemblage, 
along with a careleſs. diſtribution that ſo- 
licits your eye to the principal object 
where it reſts ; in giving, ſuch a glance 
e that retire aut 
of proſpeR, as to raiſe ſe curiolity, and cre- 
maginatian affecting idea: 
that, dg. not appear ; and 8 


enlizencd — putting the ani 5 
into action; by flinging over it the obear⸗ 5 
ful aſpect which the ſun. beſtows, either 

hos Ga ane of ſhade, ar. 


me value of ſtatuss „ ariſe i. — 
proportion to the. ſtrength and clear- 
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the ſame principle, that dignity or courage 
cannot be mixed in a very ill favoured 
countenance ; and that the painter, after 
_ exerting his Whole main; men en 
ſtead pride and terror. Theſe obſer- 
vations, "which: Have" deen often made, 
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poetry, is et * ber the direction of ge- 
ius; 3 bet, While it preſerves bee. ; 
xetimes „in a fine INE” of fa 


-— pricty, us well - As ; the: ee 0 


ace of Juno muſt be ent, N 
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euline, confident,” | 

4 # and of Venus, winning, ſoft, NM 

| ious of pleaſing.” Theſe” te: 1 „5 
arts; 8 : well : | 

yz put all doubt; that” the 1 
: | | iniagination: carr ideas of the beau- 1 
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|  tiful and the ſublime far beyond viſible 
bY” nature 3 ſince no ortal ever poſſeſſed the 
re 0 5 ed e mms the : 
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6 A variety and Huſh 'of Ala is 
generally the refuge of painters, who are 
not able to animate their defigns. weng „ 
fuſtain of painting, unde ich are hid the 5 f 
vuant of ſtrength and nature. None but a 
| painter of real ge enn be ſevere and 
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nation of pants. to one en 
forms ſimplicity; when the * thus 
) related are 


the. ſources of its ſuperior beauty. When 
we Jook an at the ee _ eee 


viſble Weber are. annihilated, ad the 
foul! « 


2 5 Ws fo 


of thefenſes from each other, according to 


the firength of the traces left on the ima- 


feeling, ſwelling, and taſting, notions, 
which impreſs the memory but weakly ; 
while thoſe of colours I ſhould call ideas, 
t denote their ſtrength and peculiar 
7 clearneſs' e the 1 This 

table veil over the fixed. material world 
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bat light comes Vkean ntimate 
to relieve us; it introduces all 


acquaintance. 


| this, beauteous diverſity is n no more chan an 
an agreeable enchantment formed by the 


light that ſpreads itſelf to view; the fixed 


parts of nature are eternally. entombed be- 


neath the light, and we. ſee nothing in 
men, with their, uſual Arrogance... will, 
tell you their 1 eas are rant rip 
ture, and aſſure you, that the veracity o 
God requires they ſhould be ſo, becauſe 
wie cannot well avoid thinking ſo.z: but 


9 


ngthing is an ebjecd of viben but liche, 


the picture we ſee is not annexed to the, 


earth, but comes with angelic celerity to 


eee That which is ele, 
Jö oe: body 
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ut out eber | 
s and imagina! a5 and only cauſes in 
us the ideas of of feeling; taſting, or ſmelling, 
n yet are not reſemblances of any 
; part of matter. I do not know d if I ap- 
; pear too ſtrong when I call colours the 
erxpreffion of the Divinity. Lightftrikes v a. 
with ſuch vivacity and force, that we can 
5 eee nnen baia 
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Shall we [ks + wiiformity into our xu 
liſt of beauty, or firſt examine its real 
merits? When we look into the works 
of nature, we cannot avoid obſerving that 
_ uniformity is but the beauty of minute 
b0bjects. The oppoſite ſides of a leaf di- 
©. vided in the middle, and the leaves of the 
fame ſpecies of vegetables, retain a ſtriking 5 
——— but the branch, the tree, 
znd foreſt deſert this ſimilarity, and take 
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0 relieve us 5, it introduces all nature to. 


EP But all is 


this beauteous. diverſity i is no more than 
an agroeable enchantment formed by the 
light that ſpreads itſelf to view; the fixed | 
parts of nature are eternally entombed be- 
neath 15 Aae 15 we ſee. n 5 


men, . cheie, uf 
tell you their ideas ar 
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od ect of viſion | but Iignt 
the e ee 2g not annexed to pray : 
earth, but comes with angelic celerity to 


us che ideas of feeling, taſting, or ſmelling, 
which yet are not reſemblances of any 
part of matter. do natktiow & if L- 
pear too ſtrong when I call colours the 
expreſſion of the Divinity. Light ſtrikes us 
| with ſuch vivacity and force, that we can 
bar * call it i inanimate or e 
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Shall we ane + ee into our i 


liſt of beauty, or firſt examine its real 
merits? When we lock into the works 
5 of nature, we cannot avoid obſerving that 

dne is but the beauty of minute 
object: pas ite a leaf di- 


hep; deſert this ſimilarity, and take 
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1 in duch, the | 
d the, world yitbout meaying 


| prrangemegt it of as and „ 
Expreſs the idea of an unſcen mind, ne 
Tem: but ſo the fact is, and to this 
elligent picture, whether it be 
1 or. e certain I. am, that the 
beauty of the human countenance is o- 
ing, more than to uniformity. Shall - 
we then ow that the 2 . y 
eauty. 2 Buy this i arepatition of vor 


5 — en effec, by an obſcure cauſe, ; 
1 Unifermity, as far as it extends, excludes 
variety; and variety, ſo far as it reaches, 
dude wwilorwity. by far 


more 
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more pleaſing than uniformity, but je 
does not conſtitute bi uty ; for it is im- 
poſſible that can be called beauty, which 
n well known, ceaſes to blaue: * 
hereas a fine piece of muſic ſhall charm 
after being heard a hundred times; and 
a lovely countenance” makes a ſtronger 
| impreflion” on the mind by being often 
Teen, | becauſe there, beauty is real. 1 
| think we may, upon the whole; con- 
clude, that if uniformity be a beauty, it E 
jis but the beauty of minute objects; * b 
. that it pleaſes only by the viſible deſign, 
and the evident. nen of See ee 
: it Acre Og: A this 


XIV. | * muſt be abenng of the? Va 

x -charms of novelty. When our curioſity 
zs excited at the opening of new ſcenes; - 
4 our ideas are affecti ng and beyond life, 
and we ſee objects in a brighter hue than - 
_ they after appear in. For when curio- 
ſity is ſated, the objects grow dull, and 
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nn (dens. fall co cheir diminmize cruel Os 
fGze... What I have ſaid may account for 5 

the raptured proſpect of our youth we; ſee. 

backward a nt eee, 


8 novelty : unexperienced redulous youth 
gilds our young ideas, and eyer meets, S 
freſh luſtre that is not yetallayed by doubts, 
In age, experience corrects our hopes, and 
the imagination cools ; for this reaſon, | 
wiſdom * high abe d * not e 
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| that the delight we receive from the viſible . 

objects of nature, or from the fine arts, *. 

may be divided into the conceptions of 

the ſublime, and conceptions of the 

beautiful. Of the origin of the ſublime 

I ſpoke hypothetically, and with difidence; 
5 we ee know on this head is, 


with obſcure ide 


with an important effect, gives the idea 
of beauty: thus a ſhip under fail; a grey- 


ful, becauſe they diſplay with caſe a great 
deſign. Birds and _ Prey, com- 
pleatly armed for deſtruction, are for the 
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n external ae. are dee 
fity ; the origin of bur Mnkbtns of beau- 
= Wwe Rl more oor : "however; | 


A full and conic Side & de- 
ſign, eſpecially if the deſign be attended 


hound, a well-ſhaped horſe, are beauti- 


ſame reaſon beautiful, dee he, 
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eee wher 


Gothic: buildings,.: Upon th ag doi 20 
eee diſorder are ugly or 


ne e deere fe — . 


ä — where the | ublime 
does nat enter; for im that eaſe the irre - 
gularity and cxreteſſneſs adds to the ideas 
en * in proportion 0 
we'ſes. eee the benen, 
amt the rude arrangement of mountains, 
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exedingly the idea of beauty, and height - 


N 
tame kind of WR melancholly we feel | 
Of all the objects of diſ- 
b — cord and baſin na other is ſo ſhock- 
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binations of ſounds; but the ſtrokes are 
too tranſient and feeble to 
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together; ſo that where we one, | 
whether we reflect on it or no, we per- 
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the axrkation. The 


with him eqjay the gentle hreath. of 
ſpring; they lys down. tg reggſe on the. 


Agwery bank, and hear the peagefyl hym- 
ming of the bee; they enjoy the green 


fields and paſtures : hut we have reaſan 
to think, that it js man only who ſees the 


image of beauty over the happy proſpec, 


And rejoices at it 3 that it is hid from 


the brute creation, ang Jependy not upon 
. but n the iatrligzvt ming. . 


We hays jult taken at 


fieQtions upon our — 


age and che ſineſt <xamples, breaks 
Fagth. byt Ho vly; and the greatelt men 
avs hut gradually agauied # iuſt wales 


And gþatts imple cangentipns of Þeauty- 
At an immature age, the ſenſe gf heauty . 


N is 
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uſient yiew. of | 
the princjpal departments of take ; let ys | 
now, madam, make 2 . * 
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is weak and Confuled, and requires an 
exceſs of colouring to catch its attention. 


It then prefers extravagance and rant to 


juſtneſs, a groſs falſe wit to the engaging 


light of nature, and the ſhewy, rich, and 


glaring, to the fine and amiable. This 


15 bl the childhood of taſte; but as the hu- 


n genius ſtrengthens and grows to 


maturity, if it be affiſted by a happy edu- 


8 


_ cation, the ſenſe of univerſal beauty 


awakes ; it begins to be diſguſted with 


the falſe and miſhapen deceptions that 


'pleaſed before, and refts with delight on 


elegant ſimplicity, on pictures of eaſy | 


3 and unaffected oO. 5 : 


4 The O00 of the Kino arts | in | the "0 
man mind, may be fixed at three re- 
markable degrees, from their foundation 
to the loftieſt height. The -bafis is 
ſenſe of beauty and of the ſublime, the 
ſecond ſtep we e 
iſt he” e 


A ſenſe 
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: e it is till le , it ap- 
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rr 
are ſo. at this day: and, as. I obſerved 
before, there is not the leaſt neceſſity of 


improvement or ſcience, to diſcover the 
charms. of a graceful or noble deportment. 
Here is a fine,. but an ineffectual light in 
of man. After nightfall we 
have admired the planet Venus, the beau- 


| | tand vivacity of her luſtre, the immenſe x 


diſtante from which we judged her beams 


iſſued, and. the. ſilence of the night, all 


concurred to ſtrike us with an agreeable . 
2zement. But ſhe ſhone in diſtinguiſh- - 

bea ut ty, without giving ſufficient light 7s 
ire& our. ſteps, or ſhew un the ob- 
ts round us. IT. | 
nature, the light of the mind in dright 
4. uſcleſs,; N 9 5 8 
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vaniſh fangs like the ame 


beautiful. Although yu ſee not many 
bY peffeſſed of à good taſte, yet the generality 


of itiankind : are un of it, © The very 


eines fine examples, woher A 
2 jadgment Tee natural 
AI who breathed the air of r 
city: we find a manly and 
diſtinguiffi the common pe 
end of all the cities of Grete, nike de 
Wel ef mankind wa prefered in eke 
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ſteemd wholly to 


1 
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———_ 2 dar and luxury. But 
ee. the commoy N rent 

wholly from the great and qpu- 
ons and, made ſubſerxient. ta the luxur 


fallibly wakes ber Aight from both. parties. 
bee — a La Naht 45 an at- 


— for prov 255 low 15 
eee res and grandeur : 


- Prong that wx ph. Low fn 22 this 


te give à good taſte to the young 
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riſes upon; and i in J 


reſt of mankliid painfully | tru! ivglitip to 
comprehend obvious truths, 2 the n- 
ſelves through the mo e conſe- 
quences, like lightning through p 
that cannot be traced. They 

beauties of nature with life A 7 

and paint them forcibly without effort,” 
as the morning ſun does the . ener Ava 


muniĩcate to object 


and unaccountable luſtre, that is not 

in the creation of nature. The poet, 
de flatuary; the painter, have produced, 
ge EY 8 5 nature . SO” 
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| perſonages who appeared | : in Greece and 


time, after ages of darkneſs to which we 


ber net no 8 and the long bar- 
fe countries after in great 
| genius owes much of 


PR and the e h of great — 
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within actual view and knowledge; and 
that great parts alone are e ur 
4 lift a a out of barbarity, 

ed, that wir ry = 


ſpiring ſpire tof — arts retired, and 
left inanimate and cold the breaſts of 


os n L and ſtatuaries, men af 
taſte ined, who diſtinguiſhed and 


5 ern he. beauteous monuments of 


genius; but the power of execution was 
loſt; and although monarchs loved and 


courted the arts, yet they refuſed. to re- 
turn. From whence it is evident, that 
neither taſte, nor natural parts, form the 


3 $ . ” 
5 ai . N 
: * « 30" þ - My +> 5 2 5 
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5 rn 
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* we W 1 3 of n men. who 
: wrote well, and excelled in every 
© partment of the liberal a | 


W attende 


of genius, and the fimplieity that eat 
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and philoſophers 3 yet moſt men are enz 
pable of jaſt chinking and apvecable 
| Ivriving; 
- Neftions, und will appear, if we be not 
_ inifled and — hy OPEN of 
i” eee grove dong. . 


Natute lies very near our fe. 


that un common parts r grea 


eee to wal wen think han. 
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rauf we are ghacquainred with the ex- 
bent and boandaries of thehamim geniub. 
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giant; it has immenſe” 
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che hort and lightſome path to the facul- 
ties of the mind. To give you an in- 


ſitante of the human capacity, that comes 


What graces, what ſentiments have been 
- tranſplanted into the motion of a minuet, 
which a ſavage has no conception of! 
We know not eee of rt 
nor * | hidden 0 Ard n 
unexperieneed beauties of the imagina- 
tion, whoſe objects ate in ſcenes and in 
worlds we are ſtrangers to. Children who 
ſppct eo ſeveral ſpecies of beauties? We 
dre iptorant whether there be not palions 
in che ſoul, chat have hitherto. remained 
unawaled and undiſcovered for want of 
oOhjects to rouſe them: we feel plainly, 
chat ſome ſuch are gently agitated and 
moved For certain notes of muſic. In 
| Ws ; 


16 © L I n is ion 


rey ce know not but the dies e + 
pacity of beauty and grandeur in the 
ſoul, may extend as far beyond all we 
f actually perceive, as this whole world ex- 
| wang py a ne or wind "IT 


$3.43 


A. er us now FO Tſe has means 
taſte is uſually depraved and loſt in a 
nation, that is neither conquered by bar. | 
barians nor has loſt the improvements in 

nagriculture, huſbandry, and defence, chat 
allow men eee for reflection and em- 

bdeliſhment. I obſeryed before, that this 
natural del is not ſo elear in the great- 
eſt men, but it may lie oppreſſed by bar- 
barity. When people of mean parts, and 
off pride without genius, get into ele- 
vated ſtations, they want a taſte for 
ſimple grandeur, and miſtake for | 
is uncommonly glaring and extraordina- 
ry; whence proceeds falſe eit of every. 
kind, a gaudy richneſs in dreſs, an op- 
7 load'of ornament in building, and a | 
. _ grandeur 
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grandeur overſtrained and puerile univer- 
5 folly. I muſt obſerve, that people of bad 
taſte and little genius almoſt always lay : 
na great ſtreſs on trivial matters, and are 
oſtentatious and exact in ſingularities, or 
in a decorum in trifles, When people of | 
mean parts appear in high ſtations, and at 
dhe head of the faſhionable world, they i 
| annot fail to introduce a falſe embroid- 
| ered habit of mind: people of nearly the 
ſame genius who make up the croud, 15 
will admire and follow them; and at 
length ſolitary taſte, adorned only by 
noble ſim mater“ will, be leſt in the 8 . 
| ann Nhe mens In 1 ae Ea 3 


e anation.i is 1 AR x 
"hits avarice and à love of gain have. 
lanes ypo1 the. hearts of men; when the 


| eorruption and diy or enter into the 


rere aming ; then decency, * 
elevated principles, and grextupſs: of foul 
„ F iow ds big nbd cet We: + 


15 2 1 1 0. e 
; expitt'; and all that remains is a comed : 
or puppet-ſhew of elegance, in which the 
dancin g-maſter and peer are upon a level, 
and the mind is underſto 
pat Ne een er een 
act under = mean dene 'of virtues 
which it is not eee _ Ws 
Upon gage th __ where aw 
refle&ions, you ſee two different natures 
laying claim to the human race, and drag 
ging it different ways. You ſee a neceſ- 
ity chat arifes from our ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, bending us down into un- 
worthy miſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and 
you ſee, when we can eſcape from the 
inſulting tyranny of 6 our fate, 

eaſe and freedom, a ge 6 
chat lay ſtupffied and oppreſſed, 
to awake anf chat us with pr 


= — in Tapture 20 
Wag ſcenes ofestere. The beautics's 

j Ls nature are familiar, and charm it like a 
! | „„ 5 mother's 
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wother's boſom z and the objeAts which 
have the plain marks of immenſe power 
and grandeur, raiſe in it a fill, an in 
quiſitive, and trembling deligbt: but genius 
often throws over che objects of its n- 
| reptions colours finer than thoſe of na- 
ture, and opens a Paradife that exiſts no 
where but in its own creations. Tk 


bright and peaceful ſeenes of Arcotis; 


nde bar deferiptivnn ef paſtoral 


| am Pope's Berber W 
of Windlor foreſt : it js ll butu-charm- 
ing Miſion, Which 'the mind rt peints 


ROS 


in fat, yet i is true in atme 12 4 
Here there are ou een, who i in their 
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when. rouſed e ue? pH was 5 
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| of muſic charm us by gently agitating. 
and ſwelling the paves and ſetting 
ſome paſſions afloat, for which we have 
no name, and knew not until they were 

: * awaked'i in the mind by harmony. Thie 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
beauty does not arrive at the mind by the 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 


ideas of viſion, though it be moved by 7 
them; for it evidently beſtows on the 
mimic repreſentations and images the | 
mind makes of the objects of ſenſe, 
an enchanting lovelineſs that never ex— 
iſted in thoſe objects. Where” 1 the 
ſoul find this amazing beauty, wWhoſe 
1 very ſhadow, glimmering upon the ima. < 
| gination, opens unſpeakable r ptures W 
in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing 
pleaſure? What are thoſe ſtranger ſenti- 
ments that lie in wait in the ſo wu 


aan 
fic calls them forth ? What is the obſcure 00s 
but unavoidable value or merit of virtue? 
or whois the law-r naker in the mind who <4 
Jet Vid th and? dignity erg g 


n Ai — — 
liche? But I find, madam, we haye 
bon inſenſibly led into ſubjeRs too abe 
ruſe. and en 5 eee 


: eee oecur- 5 
ted te me on good taſte, I told, you. if ] 
bad leiſure hereafter, L would diſpoſe f 
An e Wore regularity, 999 MAB | 

fniſh Lmuſtip eee, acknow, 
| Jeflgements of the aflifance I reggived: 
| I rock poten, © ihe beginnings thet Bale 
1 * ations on Taſte gave occaſion 


„ 


in an dame | 


on beauty, called Cri — 
to, was of ſervice to me; and 1 have 
ayailed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 


very unjuſt, if I did not make my chief 


ſuffer - me to draw that picture from 
which I borrowed my ideas of elegance, 
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3 friend's — 


Inn pbeaſed at — — 


 Tranning to be harſh and unſeeinble, bot 
mne be een eme. e 


„ Why is vor taſte fer 


chem lo different from our ae for ths 
ther parts of learning ? 0 n 


"Ms, 4 


Dean. Modern philoſophers, ia, 


10580 the human mind to the poets, as a 
thing of too much levity to deſerve at- 
tention, and pay their chief regards to 
: "Taber ſolid _—_— or the ane of 


. 1 e 
3 3 : 
** wt F 4 Raf * * c Lo 9 33 — 


F proper ſizes, it makes trees, f 
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weh bodies are formed. They wilt 
teach you its laws, and How to compute, 
4 ſcrupulous exaQueeſs, the forces of 


ey nicely walgh | 


| the airline pro and ron about the d- 
viſibility of matter, and then leave the 


in the balances. They meaſure ad cbm. 


| pare figures, which is of vaſt uſe in the 
concerns of life: but they have 1 
cefffects in view; no lefs than the conſtrue- 
tion of worlds, andthe furniſhing mem 


rwatds, They ingeniouſly attribute 


ſeyeral powers to the form, to the motion, 
and fize of the inviſible. particles of © 
bodies, which wete never known to tefide 
n e form, inotion, or fize. EAT - 


* * 
8 * 


ſtance, they tell you that the fame 
Kade or matter, being in the form o 


: minute ſpheres or Abbes, conſtitutes wa- 


ter; but being exhibited in the form 
of ſquares, pyramids, and other figures, 


nimals, and the Ocker farnitate &f this 


* 


: FIR Sorin taken a Sow of beſtow- 
ing a metamorphoſing or productive pow- 
er on unknown forms and ſizes, where 
they are confident they cannot be detect- 
ed, . they. fit you out a world with its 
cargo, with as little difficulty as they 
woulda ſhip for the Caſt Indies; and are 
ready to furniſh you out as many more as 
there is occaſion for, throughout the ex - 
panſe of the heavens. It i is even a caſe of 
* doubt, whether matter may not think. 
But as the graveſt philoſophers have mo- 
deſtly acknowledged, that thought muſt in 
= that caſe be impreſſed by the arbitrary 
| volition of the deity on matter, we ſhall 
never be able to determine, whether i in a 
| world conſtituted, ſomewhat . differently 
1 from this, the trees are not animated 
7 and the flowers are. not Beete gay e : 
56s 5g 1 mould like "ch. to Oh aer 
_ — huainted with your little gaudy coquets, 


if they were not ſubject t to Us, ſo ſoon on 
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my hands. A for the reſt of what you 
* 25 been ſaying, I underſtand little of 
Vour philoſophers have already tired 
me; let us leave them at work in their 
matter, 1 would not for the world diſturb 
them, for I fee they are buſy about affairs 
of great conſequence. What I want to 
know'is, why the fine arts are ſo Kune 
and n 


D. You fee that the kind of learn- 
ing I have been l of, bears little 
relation to man: therefore providenti- 
ally it has few natural charms for him. 
The truth is, the world is a ſcene thro” 
which his fate obliges him to haſten; its 
matter and creation are of little conſe- 
quence to him, otherwiſe than nn ; 
him a paſſage between birth and death; 
in a few years they will be of no manner 
of concern to him. In proportion to this 
worthleſſneſs, provident nature has wrap - 
22 them in obſcurity, When he em- 


= . ploys 
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ploys his thoughts about matter, it re- 
| tires from him ſulleply into darkneſs, and 


bis philoſophy becomes trifling, cold, 


and barren : but when you look towards 
the fine arts, you ſee that they all bear a 
| manifeſt relation to the ſoul or ſpirit, 
that forms aur ſelves throughout our whole 
exiſtence. Hiſtory, tragedy, comedy, and 


every ſpecies of poetry, are either repreſen- 


' tations of the human paſſions, or of the 
ideas that move them. Painting, ſculp- 
ture, the various beauties of viſion, mu- 
ſic, and that noble part of philoſophy, 
which treats of human nature, all take 
their value ſrom their relation to the 
ds 


4. If I underſtand you right, you 
are of opinion, that it is ſome proſpect 
exhibited of the mind it{elf, or of the paſ- 
ſions, that make hiſtory, tragedy, comedy, 2 
and the other ſpecies of poetry delight- 
ful; and that the kalle that have not 
the 
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the mind. eee in view, x are > cold 
. . | 


"W, You bas my meaning very 
e Euclid and Sir Iſaac Newton 
were men of prodigious knowledge and 
invention; every lover of ſcience ſtudies 
them carefully, and is obliged to admire 
the clearneſs and extent of genius they 
diſplayed ; but their works are cold and 
inanimate ; to readthem requires patience, 
and to comprehend them uncommon la- 
bour, and painful perſeverance. they con- 
vince our reaſon, but touch not the heart. 
If you like to feaſt on the ideas that na- 
turally charm us, look at the ſimple con- 
ceptions of the human mind in Shake- 
ſpeare, or the ſublime of Milton. It is in 
vain to plead in behalf of Euclid and Sir 
Tfaac Newton, that improvements beyond | 
meaſure uſeful in the concerns of life, 
depend on their diſcoveries. Taſte is 
not n by argument, nor bribed 


O4 | by 
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by uſe or conveniency.. It paſſes by the 
inventors of uſeful arts with negligence, 
and admires with a lover's warmth the 
poet, the ſtatuary, and painter, and their 
5 idle arts. Let me add, that the ſcholars 
a of Socrates, (who. much confined their 
enquiries to the human mind) ſeemed to 
have acquired powers ſuperior to the reſt 
| of mankind, and to. diſplay a pomp. of 
genius that never appeared before or ſince; 


which is a ſtrong. teſtimony of the rich- 


neſs of this vein. of ſcience, and of the 
- kindneſs of the author of our prepoſſeſ- 
 fions, who has invited us by pleaſure and 


Advantage to turn our thoughts to the 
| intellectual oe of man. 


Wy 4 You glad Socrates, hora you a 
mire ſo much, was of my taſte; and I ſhall 
have a great eſteem for him from hence- 
forward. You have. given me à new. 
| Tight into the connection obſervable be- 
tween the fine arts. They are all united 


by 


1 
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by the human mind, to which they are 3, 
mutually related. But how came it to 
paſs that the fine arts oy: dead ſo long 


in e 1 "4: 


. My friend told 3 you ; XX x 


the life of man was ſhortened, and his wants 
| encreaſed by the barrenneſs of the earth; 
when half his life was caſt into helpleſs, | 
youth, or declining age; and Cold, bun- 2 
ger, and wild beaſts perſecuted him, he 

was inevitably obliged. to turn all his at- 
tention to his neceſſities, and to negle& * 
at thoughts of arts and elegance, con- 
| Randy to fall into barbariſm. 


875 4. That 3 very deine 
but after the human ſtate was improved, 
and men had leiſure to think, when the 
arts came to be known, admired, and 
cultivated, how came their reign to be ſo 
ſhort? What was the reaſon that they for- 
ſook nations that loved them, and were 
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captivated with their charms ; and that 
although WR” 1 r t re- 


fuſed to return 1555 


. There is 8 patty un- 


d accountable in their firſt viſit to 


and unknown, to a ſtate of perfe& 


and to a tate of perfeAion beyond all 


"the 
world. In Greece, and Greece only, 
the fine arts ſprung up, unlocked for, 


8 


emulation. Tragedy, comedy, hiſtory, 


philoſophy, ſculpture, painting, 


muſic, like the Graces, appeared hand in 


hand. And in the Greeian writers, you 


frequently diſcover manifeſt traces of the 


grand genius that inſpired them. 


But 


| 


the wonder of their appearance was not 


- greater, than that of their receſs. The 
great men. in thoſe arts in Greece, lay 

within ſo narrow a compaſs, that they 
might nearly be acquainted with each 
other. But when that noble age paſſed 
8 the arts began to languiſh, and never 

after 


6 


- 
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the 
world once more, and to take her reſi- 
dence-in the capital. ain . She. 


5 eee e — d to oa | 


but after, the could not be detained by 
any human means or power, although 
the emperors of the world were many of 
them the profeſſed patrons of the ſcien- 
ces. In this laſt age there is a light re- 
flected from the two bright æras I have 
mentioned, which now ſhines upon the 
weſtern world. I call it a reflected light, 


play an uniform force of genius, but tb 


fine arts appear amongſt us exactly in 


traum the antiente- Muße being tam 
| loft, we have but faint, diſunited, and 
| RO traces of the mighty powers of © 
| it, 
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But poetry, Which is ſo ſtrong and ſuſ- 

ceptible in the human breaſt, and ſeulp- 

ture, in both of which we have fo many 

fine models from the antients, are arrived 
| r degree of perfection; al- 


a in pry we ſee the antients at a 
vaſt diſtance before us, and come near to 
ection only in proportion as we imi- 
tate well, and n e en * . 


en, bee 


Wat I Regs we . 4 all ages hs: 
every branch of knowledge, and in al! 
arts. I am impatient to know the rea- 
-ſon of our i er T want to know- 
ſeveral things together for fear I ſhould 

forget them. What was the reaſon of 
© the riſe of the fine arts in Greece and 
Rome? and why did they go away ſo ab- 
ruptly without any reſpect or an 33 
| dane for kings and emperors? 


5. 80 
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. So many great men bave failed i in the 
: diſcoveries: you require, that all a per- 
ſon who attempts them can reaſonablß 
hope for, is to gueſs well. The method 
I ſhall: purſue, in order to ſatisfy you, is 
'to take a cloſe view of the circumſtances 
in which the ſublime arts were produced; 
and from them to deduce the effects with 
as much probability as they will bear : 

your knowledge of Greek and Roman 
hiſtory: will make what I have to — 
to you. Vou may obſerve, that the 
fine arts appeared in perfection only in 
a Jaws: and- that when freedom "rl, © | 


2 
traty, and left nothing behind, but 4 
: e of the original creating 


„5 8 2 " 
4 5 Rs x 1 


arts — e ad . 
2 up pretty ſimilarly .in all democra- 
n event 2 there are 
il - other 


4 


o * *. 


mer ect ne 6 
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| The thing arts Ben 4 to wt 
; tion. in free countries, becauſe liberty i - 
the very ſoul, and inſpiring idea of the 
arts. Let us unfold this truth gradually, 
nen _ donceive * . I ob- 


— ak wah: far beir ang nnd. 1 
alſo hinted. often, that there is acertain 
ſublimity of genius common to them 
| all. Here then are two known points 
an Freedom .beſtows on man an 
n elevation and dignity of foul, 

ſymptoms are very ftriking. The 
members ol free ates have al ways looked 
upon n 4 W af. ne 
eee eee habit. * is 
ſacked in with their milk; it is che bur- 
__ of hae ates tales told to their 
ado liſtening 
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Ugening ont 1 1 wurſe, by exary< 
ple and precept, until it becomes an en- 


thuſiaſm that poſſeſſes the whole imagi- 


nation. Thoſe who are acquainted with 
the Roman and Grecian orators, know 
that they ſpoke in defence of liberty with 


a a ſacred tranſport and warmth that ap- 


proached to rapture ;/ and their a 
__ Inſpired by the fame ſpirit, performed ac< 

tions that aſtoniſhed nations, and ſeemed 
above human power. This ſublime idea, 
that flamed and lightned in the oration, 
and gave Hupertiatural force to the- pa- 
triot, was undoubtedly the ſame that 
beame ſo brightly'on ne e Hon 


the tyre" with fach divine rage: 


ul was no more, and the arts fell to a 
forvite imitation; when the celeſtial iden 
that gave them power expired. But 
however baughty the members of demo- 

cttcies' may de, this drin ſpirit being 
* equally 
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2 antun deen ien wk 


3 "= bee? 75 95 rt in d 
Al — wee ees et hints 
in painting and ſtatuufy from Egypt; 
bat theſe arts eee ret 1 
Dortauit' notes, and publiq regu- 
habens, by: hicroplyphies;: or viſible pic 
tures, before the uſe of letters waediſeobers: 
cf public utility; but not of genfas- 
What were ſymbols is Egypt, wire 


| looked/cupon in Sreste as the figuses t 


gods; und this miſtake producod h.] 
ideas in painters and ſtatuaries, that mf 
prove favourable to their arts i e . 
thouglit it nereſfaiy to diſtinguiſh! — 
works by their beaueij urid grandenre A 
ther ſame time mu 


ed poeny lan i 
opp ew in _ g At they” 


et: nne 1 A TRI N 1 amis 3 
eee 46 this early age War divide 


| _— yr number of petty ſtates, of 
5 different 


TX. 
R 39/7 @ 
46K &.% >> * 


* 


origins, principles, | cuſtor 
and governments, © _ IT in: 


vue agen blies, where the men of g. 
ninus, the idle, and opulent, who had Jeb 
| ſure for reflexion, and the moſt eee, 


OOO VE INT I IEP IE 


* ary diftipndtiele. is 
| afſemblies their prejudices — 
to each community and town 5 n they 


* 4 
. 


favour 
| | right, and could be ve other dan the. 
1 ven 1 never to forget, wat — 
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| tate be! overwheimed "of 22 it is 
and architecture, in which the divi A 
=. ared bewildered, but till that 
appearance charmed them. It is alſo ne- 
| cefſary to conceive, that although all 
nankind lay under prejudices, their pre- 
| Nes like the teſtimony of falſe wit-. 
neſſes, differed, while all agree in the ſen- 
timents of nature. Under the auſpicious 
deconomy I ſpoke of, and judges ſo happily 
calculated, in Greece genius ſtripped off | 
faſt, though gradually, its beggar's wee 
and ſhone forth in its native ſplendor. 
men nament and prejudice were de- 
5 true beauty of every kind ſprung 7 
fort like original light, it n vered 


8 


5 pains le the national wes cook Their 
lace thought and ſpoke noblyi — 

. The-Romans, about the time of the ruin. 
of nmonwealth, were im a” fitua- | 
a . ery uni 


_ they all ſpoke one language. A variety 


eircumſtance for wearing away preju - 


= maſt be confelled, that: the 


 Kances peculiar. to the native: country of 
the muſas and the: graces, I ſhould have 
| obſerved, that ann in dhe arts : 
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an univerſal communication, is the beſt 


dices, and far arriving at juſt coucaps 
tions of nature and beauty. | Beſides; the 


15 Nomaas with vaſt emulation, made the. 


iſitions of Greece. their own. and 
caught the ſpirit they admixed But in | 


bad much of ' imitation, and inherited 


only a remnant of the « 
of Greece. Amongſt the happy circum: 


in the fate, which in . governments, 
where; numbers enjoy: a ſhare ofthe To- 


ign power, is a warmer incentive to 
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Artiſts in Greece reflected honour on the 
ſtates they belonged to, and were almoſt 
eee ” thoſe ſtates: 1 

8 fuch a 1 conteſt of nnn in 
which every ſtep was calculated to unveil 
the ſublime beauties of the mind, men im- 
mediately came to imitate nature. The 


pictures and images expreſſed and moved, -- 


the paſſions of muſic were diſcovered, and 
oratdry armed itſelf with the mighty 
powers of the ſoul, After the beautiful 
and affecting, appeared the ſublime : the 
human ſpirit was ſurpriſed to hear the 
divine voice of poetry raiſed fo high; 


it was ſurpriſed to ſee its unutterable 
ſentiments fixed upon marble, and a grans ©" 


deur diſcloſed in the different provinces 


of genius by far ſuperior to the otiginals .. 


in nature. But it would be abſolutely 
oſſible for the mind to take this lofty 
Wy in the imitative arts, if their ideas 
Ee human ſpirit, which is the abject 
7 „ 5 e 


2 9 2 1 0. on, 1 


of thoſe arts, was not vaſt and as 
aſtic. The arts in ſupreme beauty 'are 
_ the inſpiration of a ſoul ſurrounded with - 


-* grandeur, breathing virtue and liberty, 


$ 


whoſe tone of voice is celeſtial, ' and. 


whoſe attitudes expreſs a divine habit of 


mind. While this ſpirit exiſted in 


Greece and Rome, their patriots were 


demi gods; the poet's idea produced 


tragic and epic heroes, who emulated 


kheir deities. The painter and ſculptor 


ventured to bring gods to view in the 
human form, expreſſive of the divine cha- 


racter; and muſic was compoſed, that 


called up the paſſions with ſovereign 


authority, and led the ſoul. captive 
by a regulated order of ſounds. It is a 
loſs to me, that you are not acquainted 


with Demoſthenes :_ the. inſpiring: ſpirit 


that raiſed him and © the other antient 


orators to ſo high a degree of importance, 


is immediately ' diſcovered to conſiſt in 


' this dignity and .immenſe value put 
upon human virtue and freedom. As 


ſoon 
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bon as the liberties of Greece and A 
deſtr yed; when the value of hu- 
man nature ſunk, and deſpotic govern- 
ments brought guilt and ſervitude together 
into view, then the divine enthuſiaſm and 
| boldneſs that attended on liberty expired; 
and the arts, whoſe real object was the 
haughty and ſublime ſpirit of man, fell 
together irretrievably. After which, ge- 


nius could only imitate the works of mm 
antients, and produce a cold beauty, 1 


antes of the —_— ſacred energy. 


1 


A T have heard you: with great atten- 


tion; every thing you have ſaid gives 


me cauſe to grieve for the loſs of the li- 
berties of almoſt the whole world. What 


— beauty! what grandeur! what invention 


did they bring to mankind? O ye ty- 
rants of the earth, how have ye defaced | 
human nature! What a happineſs is it 


* 


| 6 be dem; in a « country of Me!, TY 


P4 0 9. You 1 


E xx, 


liberty, ſuch is the fondneſs of the world 


we ſoucreignty over his fellow-creatures, = 


tions and domeſtics ; 3 an 


CLI Oe, . 


H. Vou Annan. 2. view: of. the fix 


fide of human nature. If there were nat 
ſome mighty inconveniencies that attended 


for it, that any man ho durſt aſſume 


wauld he torun in pieces by his own rela- 
nd every perſon on 
earth would proye a Brutus to him. The 
truth is, if the dignity and viztue aſſumed 
by the republigan were real, the whole 
race of man would be free, and there 
would be little occaſion for government: 
but natural dignity and virtue are only 


| fine ſpeRixes, that haunt. and delight the 
| del like the poet's vifions. For, in 


mee * his — 


3 3 ng Spin! 3 3 


or had always at hand a ſupply of enjoy- 


ments, he would be a very innocent crea- 
n 8 form no deſigns to diſturb 
| his 


* 


his: neighbour” s repoſe, and would re- 
quire but few laws to reſtrain him: he 
would have no temptation to violate his 
intellectual taſte of virtue and digni- 
ty; and the golden age, which in idea 

Jooks ſo delightful, would appear in re- 


ality on the earth. But while man is a 


prey to evils, and to appetites, which 
may be allayed at his neighbour's coſt, 
his natural inclinations, to which be is 
mümpelled by his wretchedneſs, is to tref- 
paſs upon thoſe who are poſſeſſed of what 
he wants; and if he be not able to pro-—- 
cure them by force, he does not ceaſe to 
covet them, and attempt to acquire them 
by fraud. This is the ſecondary natural 
ſtate of man, that ariſes from his exter- 
nal circumſtances and wants, which make 
a ſtate of ſubjection and ſociety neceſſary, 
to reſtrain him from | perpetual: warfare 
and rapine, in all communities where 
ſome men are rich and others poor gj for · 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that amongſt 
5 en vrhere there is no permanent 
Tote | pants. 
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poſſeſſion, and little to be coveted, there 
* en, of nn, are eee 


5 1 ad not ſpeak * fubjeQion, : 
is againſt tyranny and ſlavery. | I ſup- 


. poſe it is not the liberty of wild beaſts 


— 


that republicans ſeek for, but a mode- 


rate government; and that they only 
avoid tyranny. The Roman and Grecian 


commonwealths, who carried the dignity 
of human nature ſo high, were real ſo- 
cieties, and governed by laws; ſo that 
there is no neceſity to be ee is | 
© order to be free, | 


5 W | T ke b mankind in an im- 

proved and opulent ſtate, requires reſtraint; 
and by laws of neceſſity as ſtrong as fate, 
they cannot live a day in ſafety without 
it; their fears and danger therefore, not · 

withſtanding their darling love of free- 
dom, extort obedience from them 3 | 


and at the. moment x they pe: attai! 


* 


r 
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Aa make the 1 moſt. inſulting degree. ZE. 
of tyranny neceſſary to ſave them from 


civil war and mutual carnage. What 1 
was ſpeaking of, was the contention be- 


tween ſubjection and that liberty which is 


the beloved object of the ſons of freedom; 


and to conceive what this really is, let us 


take in the whole ſeries of conduct 
of paſt republicks, in vindication of 
liberty; and we ſhall find that no people 
ever broke from monarchy, or the go- 


vernment of a few, and adopted the po- i 


pular form, ſtopped at any ſtep ſhort of > 


anarchy ; but regularly, and with a pre- - 


cipitate inclination, proceeded to demo- 
liſh, ſtep by ſtep, every prerogative of 


the ruling powers, until they came to 


that level, which it is impoflible to en- 


joy in an opulent ſtate. If the Romans, 
the Carthaginians, the Athenians, and 


every other popular ſtate that ever exiſted, 


proceeded alike, directly and reguarly, t to 


untie every band of government, unti! | 


they fell into diſorder and anarchy, and 


en. o. A. 


had” a tyranny . to fave them 
_ from the miſeries of endleſs civil war; 

it cannot be doubted, but the real ob- 
je& of their deſires is that liberty, of 
-which human nature is always enamoured, 
and ever incapable of poſſeſſing. Men are 
very often hurried on, by the violence 
of their paſſions, without ſeeing their 
ends, or ſuffering themſelves to take a 
view of the landing - place, to which they 
tend; and reaſon, that eternal volune 


«+ teer in the ſervice of the paſſions, only 


ferves to find pretences and excuſes, to 
juſtify the inclinations... The parliament 
who attacked king Charles 2 never ſuſs 
, pected that they were ruſhing into anar- 
chy : they felt the grievance of govern- 
ment; by little and little they caſed 
themſelves of their burden; they graſped 
at power; every advance they made to - 
wards freedom only made the remainder 
of N n to them: but 
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the minute they acquired the full poſſeſ— 
fron of liberty, the tyranny of Cromwell, 
became neceſſary; to had from cut-; 
_ = 1 FRONT 5 


5 


851 


eee te GE Fe ng . 
anus contention are eſſential to free ſtates., 
He: ſaw plainly the fact, but was not 

n well apprized of the cauſe ; for 
nothing can be a clearer evidence, that the 

freadom men defire, cannot be recon- 
ciled: with any permanancy to the human 


the principles of liberty, there is a perpetual 
ferment and ſtrife; until thoſe principles 
be ejected out of the! conſtitution. The 
foriptions of the Romans, demonſtrate 
the natural infnmity of their governments, 
and the want of à ſufficient ruling power; 
Popular ſtates are generally paſt remedy, 

5 e eee | 


end 


ſtate, than that in all ſocieties who. adopt 


D 


I A. 
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approaches, factions bringowswontic 
nual eee that tends to deſtroy a frame 
that cannot be preſerved; and then ano- 
ther form of government; which is always. | 
deſpotic, ſucceeds. ' Nothing is more ob- 
vious, than that t the eee of Rome . 


Cæſar won the deci 
ſalia. It was not his ambition ruined: 
the commonwealth, but the fall of the 
Pe par nen chat — poli- 


The! nme of the aid” w 

wer mot _ ime threat exhauſted, 

| ene mad. for livery _ the en- 

ſtateſman Argen the Able its 

er e There is a truth neceſſary o 
of, which een in 

ted _— £ * 


that Czfar, while he was — the * 
deſtruction of the republie, was the whig * 
and patron of liberty, who took every op- 


portunity to extend the privileges of the 


people, in. order to heighten the diſorder, 


was before Cæſar the patron of the people, 


ook exactly the ſame method, for oy: | 


ſame reaſon; and from the event, we 
may infer, that there are no limits to ths; 


_ deſire of freedom ſhort of the I | 


of government; and that there is no 


eee in which mm toys . 


patient n . liber- 


| Pa a fine idea of liberty, and then 


7 to daſh it to the ground. But ſince the 


erty men . ſeek and ms | is not 
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that was then too far gone. Pompey, who 
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world has ben an eager pz 


inſers virtue and dignity, which the re- 
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Dur Makes ant: recolle& what I tals 
an | bd ago, that ſubjection is the 
neceſſary iſſue of vice; and that true 
uirtue and dignity require no obedience to 
laws. Liberty is the natural endowment of 


TY N 
8 af 


puhlican always lays open claim to: 
wrhilſt, on the other hand, ſubjection in 
the cleareſt evidence of a vicious nature, 


dignity of a . you: ame 
conceive, eee an elevated deportment, 
and alſo the tranquil and ſoftened ap- 
pearance of an eaſy mind, becume parts 


of the elegance we admire. They are the 
pictures or ſymbols; of internal virtue and 


inndcence, which are the 2 n. 
ak man. 55 125 4 25 "ESE EY A 14 5 . 5H 20 % $4268 1 — 3 
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N conceive a juſf idea of the paſſton 
of liberty, it is neceſſary ta make an eſli- 
mate of the powers of: human pride and 
conſcience, which farm that paſGan. - No 
one is able to bear a reproachful idea of 
bimſelf, except thoſe few. Chriſtians who 
are reſolved in earneſt to attack their own 
vices, and to make the ſacrifice required 
by the goſpel. We fee the reſt of the 
world making it the chief art af life, and 
employing the moſt refined management, 
to produce to view an amiable picture of 
themſelves. Various treatiſes have been 

the manifold and impervious operations of 
pride; and yet no one ever perbaps had 


an idea of the extent of genius, and va- 


7 the corruption of our hearts. The fana- 


riety of artiſice; by which pride conceals 


tie indeed, in general terms, acknow- 

ledges the depravity and wretchedneſs of 
his nature; but 4 — 
W e is ſadom. _ * he bas 
5 | perſuaded | 


WY 
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. himſelf that he is actually pu- 
rified by the pa 
dence. Pride is not thus employed in 
order to conceal us from others only; its 
principal addreſs is to hide us from our- 
ſelves, and to ſave us from the inſuffer- 


icular favour of 'Provi- 


able feelings of our own depravity, miſery, 


and meanneſs. I join miſery and meanneſs 
to depravity, becauſe we have a tacit ſenſe 
of their aſſociation: we are aſhamed of a 
vile and wretched ſtate as if it were our 


own fault; our bluſhes for poverty ſhew 


that in ſentiment we acquit Providence of 
the evils of life, and place them at our 


own doors, although reaſon be unable to 
trace our miſery from our erimes: 

we alſo conceive a relation between me- 
rit and happineſs ; for which reaſon 'peo- 
ple generally affect the appearance of hap- 


pineſs. In conſequence of the attempt 
men ! make to impoſ POIE on themſelves, it is 


that we are generally ſtrangers to the ela- 
-borate operations and artifices of our own 
* even when it is moſt buſily em- 

ployed 
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1 for; the ſame reaſons that be ; 
us deceitful i in this. matter. make us alſo 
defirous of . rerhainirig ſtrangers to the de- 
ceit; we are not willing to know, that 
we are hiding the corruption, whoſe ex- 
iſtence we neee make a Wanne, to. 
ne Fat 70 2 hg 3 (251303 2 7 5 1 
"i ee be bie Dobra 
prion in ene an een 
nocence and dignity he adores; he revolts | 
againſt; reſtraint and ignominy; he lays. 
claim to an upright nature, and diſclaims 
with infinite hatred the miſery and vice 
tkat make a deſpotic government neceſ- 
ſary to chain: him down: The real 
grandeur and worth inferred by liberty, 
to man immerſed in the vice he loves, 
impatient of ſhame, and liable to the 
outrage of conſcience, is like the ſuſ= 

penſion of Prometheus's: yulture. It lifts 
him out of meanneſs and dejection; it 
ſooths him with a proſpect of native ex- 
cellence; it drives ſervile fear at a dif- 
tance; it enlarges and mnie his ſoul; 
22 555 
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it inſpires him with language and at- 
ttitudes that aſtoniſn and raviſh, and 
with ſublime and celeſtial ideas ee 
him far above the human ſtate. What a 
pity it is that ſuch beauteous viſions have 
no reality but in the imagination; that 
the ſubjection we fly is as neceſſary, as 
our vice and miſery are real; and hs 
the virtue and dignity aſſumed by 925 | 
haughty republican, is falſę and ſpurio 
ſupported eee eee 4 «pride 
_ eren and 1 1 2 r 


4 Te Ka n not wk 
in my: affliction. ;z I am an Engliſh wo- 
man, and love liberty; Why do you 
trample with. ſack W on 3 15 
. . e e 


r 
berty with an enthuſiaſtie paſſion, but Lam 
well affured it cannot be enjoyed in opu- 


eee 1 . admire. the 
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noble ikea of Human 5 nature ; but knen 
it 15 deceitful and falſe, and that man i: 18 
by nature a vicious and miſerable being, 
doomed to ſubjection, ſufferings, and 1 ig 
nominy. Let us follow the patriot hero, 
who has refcued his country from Nlavery, 
ſurrounded with immortal glory, ab | 
covered with laurels ever-green, the em- 
blems of eternity; and look upon him 
in the bed of ficknels, oppreſſed with vile 
old age, or aghaſt and panting under 
the Kroke of death the conqueror, and 
alk ourſelves is this the end of glory? ? 
But be not caſt down, madam ; life is 
ſhort and fleeting, and it is fited to 
inſult and diftreſs by a hand we cannot 
reſiſt: and indeed ſeeing that eternity lies 
before us, it is very happy for us, 
that it is not in the preſent world this 
fine appetite is to be ſatisfied. The con- 
neckion between the fine arts and free- 
Com, brought on the refleQions I made 
on he nature of government, which 


wits neceſſary to lead you to the fol- 
83 2 lowing 
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benen important truth, that the glorioug 
: idea that inſpires all the arts, was not 
| calculated, for the, preſent ſcene : the en⸗ 
thuſiaſm of genius bears very legibly the 
character of a ſtate infinitely ſuperior to 
this 3 5 "where the poet, the orator, the 
ſculptor and painter $ ideas, that riſe ſo. 
far above nature, will meet Taue objects. 5 


111 14 4 


15 You, have gi given n me 8 confolation. 
8 farewell, ſweet undiſturbed liberty, : 
till we meet i in heaven. 1 am glad the en- 
thuſiaſm that inſpires the arts ends there; 
and that we haye a revelation, even in our 
own, boſoms, that we are born for A 
country of rapture. p We may expect 
from the lofty views of Chriſtianity, and 
its warmer zeal, much nobler flights of 
15 than the heathens were capable of, 

P. 1 expected your religious ſenti- 

ments would lead you to the reflection 
you. make; but to sive vou a perfect 
5 a idea 
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idea of che origin and Wirit, of che fine 
arts, I am obliged to inform you, that 
we muſt not hope they ſhould ever re- 
vive in their primitive luſtre amongſt us. 
Don't be ſtartled, madam, the Goths and 
Vandals are not broke looſe ; it is Chriſ- 
tianity itſelf that is unfavourable to ſome . 
of the elegant my and will not ſuffer 
F them to . | 


. T bis 3 is ado: a Run 1 dd not 
expect. How is it poſſible that the reli- 
gion, whoſe ſpirit is eternal beauty and 
virtue, ſhould prove deſtructive to taſte; 
a religion that promiſes ſuch. noble fates 
to the human ſoul ? I have a curioſity, 
n . I am afraid to hear _ + 


oe The little tienes bs juſt'n we 
on the nature of the paſſion of li. 
berty, was a neceſſary introduction to 
ſome reflections I am going to make 
on "ne influence of n on the 
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the power of thought to form ſo 
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ane arts. ug pra you -th pblerye 
carefully, that the Chriſtian religion 
takes the fall vf wan, and its corrupt 


ſtate for its fountlation, and ſtrictly re- 
huires of us 2 deep ſenſe of dur natural 


wretchedneſs and depravity. It is beyond 


a picture of human corruption 4s what i 1 
exhibited to us by the death of the Son r 
God. We may reflect upon it as long as we 


| pleaſe; but the warmeſt imagination. will 
ntver be able to reach, or comprehend, 


the boundleſs iniquity, chat this immane 
tendr of xevelation is to imbne us with a 
Seriſe of our miſer and vice, to render us 


lowly and humble in our own eyes, and 
to ſubdue the deluſive idea of our own 
excellence and 


thb. For this end, it 


— 


Idcojcatesfelt- deninl, penitence, contritien, 


ayers; all of them the children of hu- 


eee eee The con- 
ception it give us of the human ſtate is very 
n You ſe&already, without fur- 

ther 
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end it is to make the people we con- 
verſe with pleaſed with themſelves, 


is à dangerous commeree, that the 
beauties. of elegance are ſuſpicious and 
falſe ; and that the haughty dignity aſ- 
ſumed by the Greeks and Romans was a 
radical oppoſition to Chriſtianity. Here 
you may behold, open to your viem, the 


rooted and implacable enmity that muſt 


neceſſarily ſubſiſt between the ſpiritof man 

| and Chriſtianity ; between thelaw of Godz 
that draws our happineſs from humility, 

and the principle that elevates and latters 
the human heart. You ſee Chriſtianity, 
like a deſpotic and mercileſs tyrant, ſtrip 
off from man all his natural beauty and 
merit ; and you ſee the reaſon, Why lord 
Shafteſbury, and other writers who inſiſt on 
the natural dignity of man, beeome pro- 
portionably enemies to Chriſtianity. 


moment why C Chriſtian caints who! were 
on paſſive 


/ 


When we Wade confderation che err 


* 


Scr 
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paſlive and meek ſufferers, and were Dun 
ble and lowly in their own eyes, are impro- 
per ſubjects of tragedy, epic poetry, ſta- 

tuary, or painting and why modern 
poets are obliged to bring heathen heroes 


on the ſtage, and give their favourite cha- 


racters the haughty heathen ſentiments of 7 
virtue; by which means they ſpeciouſly 
undermine the principles of Chriſtianity, 


and debauch the heart, by the beautiful 
pictures they draw 10 narurah +098 hi "ok 


8 ae J). wi 


N 5 
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| and; all I reſpect, at war in my breaſt; 


to give me a fear and horror of the vir- 


due and diguity I almoſt adore; to debaſe 
Chriſtianity, and to ſet all that is noble 


ſurely to ſeduce me from religion, and 


oy: | me oy 2 Ane on Deiſm. 


to reconcile religion and "ey Eren 


N e i '. 
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| wende that give us Joy and e e 
in our exiſtence. 


8 N ; | 6 


4 D: W 0 Wt done ſo, it is true, 
and decked out - a flattering religion, | 
_ agreeable to the modern taſte ; for which 
almoſt every one _ give me ſincere 
thanks; but then would not be 
real Chriſtianity. - eee, let me 
obſerve, that Chriſtianity gives a much 
finer proſpect than it takes away; it 
only takes away a ſeducing, falſe, and 
painted picture of human excellence; 
but in exchange, it lifts the curtain 
of futurity, and ſhews you a proſ- 
; pect of human glory and beauty, that 
will never fade, ſuperior to the vile 
inſults of old age, to fortune, tyranny, 
or the graye. Although the ſputious 
picture of our own virtue gives us more 
gratification and pride, yet the ideas of 
Chriſtianity are infinitely more ſublime 
and ne e 'vaſtelt . imagination 
2 | ++: ,; pollefied 


256 L 10: on, 2 


poſſeſſed by any of the huh rice, chat 
| has come to our knowledge, was un“ 
doubtedly Homer's ; yet when moſt on 
fire; how poor and inferior are his ideas 

of divine power, compared to thoſe of 
the Scriptures; and it is" when he ap- 

_ proaches to the Chriſtian ideas, that his 

conoeptions of the Gods are ttuly di- 

vine. The foul of man alſo, in rufas 
and depravity, is an object much more 
noble, and alſo more affecting than the 
keathen hero, although not ſs flattering 
vr beautiful. We all feel a deep fenſe of 
our native miſery, and the trath breaks in 
upon us from every quarter; although we 
wide it like midnight confpirators, and 
Aare not breathe it to our own Hearing. 

I breaks in upon us in che "midſt ef 
aworldly pomp and pride, and appears 
very conſpicuouſiy in the puerile feliciry 
ve feel in the falſe if thew of refs, the 


and deceitful, Nocking diſcovers 
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en more than our | eagerneſs to get 
it out of view. The deiſt ſhews his 
feeling of guilt, while he fortifies his 
drawn round it, while he ſeeks to elude: 
conſcience, by arguments evidently 
the internal perception of human miſery, 
and of a miſgiving conſcience, that gives 
irreſiſtible force to the wild rhapſodies ot 
fanatics. It is in vain to reaſon with 
them againſt a ſentiment they really feeb 
and experience; and their diſcourſes are 
infectious, becauſe all mankind feel juſt 
eke do. Tbe fears of ſuperſtition are 
| nents, of the mind, which, like alk 
| mee inſtinctire ſentiments, cannot be 
tried at the bar of reaſon, and yet are 
better eſtabliſned, and more preſent than 
the concluſions of reaſon. When a horſe: 
diſcovers a lion breaking into the paſ- 
tures, and moving towards him, he be- 
holds in his form and terrific motions, 
e "in 
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evidences of his: might. and fury, that will 

not ſuffer him to heſitate or doubt. If 
the horſe were a modern philoſopher, he 
ſhould, at the ſight of an animal ſo 
much beneath him in ſize, await at leaſt, 
and put his force to a trial, before he 
drew the ſhameful eoncluſion; he ſhould. 
ſuſpect that his dread was a prejudice for 
Want of due examination, and he ought 
to ſummon, his reaſon to his afſiſtance- 
But the horſe, by a ſecret light of ſenti- 
ment, which cannot be traced or ac- 
counted for, but which yet is very juſt; 
meaſures in a moment the power of the 
lion with bis own, without ſcale or com- 
: paſs,” without the laws of mechanics or 
eometry, and flies by the impreſſion of 
an internal ſenſe. In like manner the 
fanatic yields to a ſenſe of his natural 
miſery in his own breaſt, convicting as 
fate, although it be without ſenſible proof, 
vhich generally drives him into enthuſiaſm 


and predeſtination for relief. Thus one 
parry of the thoughtful and refleCting, get 
| el 
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rid of ry 'of Chriſtianity by nb 
ſtaſm; another party by philoſophy and 
deiſm, which are only different ſhifts of 
hiding from the ſame ſpectre. But the 
generality of mankind, who are enemies 


to thought, avoid: the very a pproaches of 


it in diverſion and amuſement. When 
Chriſtianity appeared upon the euch; it 


was this affrighted ſenſe that took the 


alarm againſt it. The world did not regard 
the goſpel as a fable, that deſerved contempt, 
but as a two-edged ſword that pierced their 
boſoms; and accordingly they ſtarted up 
and attacked it, with a deadly hatred, that 
cannot be attributed to any other cauſe 
than uncommon terrour and reſentment. 
Vou may call religious terrour, as men ge- 


nerally do, by the name of ſuperſtition, and 
then it is a human ſentiment put into ri- 


dicule; and indeed if men had not dread- 
ful terrours in their own boſoms, which 


they earneſtly deſire to keep in quiet and 


| RO: 28 8 would | not diſcover ſo much 


reſent- 
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the + it give vis . our corr ption- 
and ruin, and the force yoga from | 
dur internal ſentiments, is s 
of more affecting and 8 Lablime 
oratory, than the heathens were able 
to conceive; but then it is terriſie ang: 
unpleaſing ta human nature, like chef 
ſea in ſtorins about a mariner, who, from 
his little ſkiff that every moment ſeema 
to be overwhelmed, views the noble 


5 dreadful ſcene: B19 in 1 * 


| S TG el 


3 . 
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leiden: ds * iy in 10 
of theory, to excel the heathens in muſics 
. whoſe religious ideas are ſo ſuperiorly paſ- 
ſionate and noble. It is certain, that 
Chriſtianity naturally familiarizes us ta 
the: great, the — and plaintive 
* 


8 
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e, bet ee „ 
fic is derbe le will alt in 


of Chriſtianity, whoſe glory i it is 
eee of pride, ha ovigiige, is; „ 
1 er ſrl; ta the {pi .- 
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u ald wad utterly ſet. in, & 


1. hows 
thoſe: noble. i 
we nd DD works of 


and religion id ſd 3 e 


be nag to „ he * his 


arguments. Indeed the ſublime cannot 
ſubſiſt Without the awfol- and mighty 
views: of religions en which, account 
at poets;; whatbver- were their private 


opinions, were SO! in tic entrees 


; W and chills the £1 


ion, and muſt periſh where religion is 
loſt: genius therefore, which under Gr 
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9 


fiaſm of dhe Mind. che divine and — 


ideas muſt periſh in poetry, oratory, ſculz- 
ture, and painting. However enthuſiaſm 5 
be; anlied, it originally belongs to re 


* * * 


ta infdelity, and lie quietly in the grave : 


 Epicurilm, or heathen infidelity, came into 

| _ Fepute juſt hen the arts fell in Greece 
and Rome. I ſhould 

before, that Chriſtianity gives the beſt . 

_ proſpeR of that equality, that confli- - 

| utes the, moſt; valuable part of  free- * 


1 have obſerved 


dom. Where the greateſt: poſſible free- 


dom is enjoyed, there muſt be in opu- | 
lent ſtates, a ſubordination, and the 
aud muſt be for ever diſtreſſed in their 


Private oircumſtances: but the chriſtian 
e 280 all open 00 it 2 
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4 Büt GM Aa ia appears loſt in . 
and penſive in reflection, it is time to put | 
: "that occaſions 


an end to the Yiſeour 
ner concert 1. Thall only menti 0 


in as 
words as polfible, the reſult ol 


het ab d, of whar-we have juſt | 
now ſaid. 'There are in the ſoul original 


ſentiments, which, when man has EY 
to turn his attention te- them form his 
diſtinguiſhing character, his genuine taſte 


and judgment: theſe fentichents; together 


with the elegant arts they give riſe to, 


-and his obſtihate a 
. dignity, all idiſcover/il 
regal gran 


tion me worth and 
uf rious is marks bf. 
eur in the ſoul ; this beloved 


grandeur * would fain aſſume i in this 


life, for, preſent paſſion natürally ſeeks | 
preſent enjoyment; and while we are de- 
„ lighted with the ſublime idea of human 
0 e We fondly defire that liberty which 


eee foul with infinite value. pkss " 
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rig Tort innocence: * but 10 con- 
found Wes em us, human corruption 
attends- forever, and ſcourges man back 
into vile ſubjection, with the terrors 
of anarchy, confuſion, murders; and: in- 
ſecurity. Society and laws are not the 
effects of choice, but of bitter neceſſity, 
that never ſuffered any people to remain 
in à ſtate of freedom, where they had any 
poſſeſſions to be coveted : the ſtern decree 


of bondage, along with the inclemencies 
of life, and its variety of wants and miſe= 


ries, inform us in the language of the 
Almighty, t that we are ruined, guilty, and 
condemned; conſequently, that our pride 
and oppoſition to ſubjection, are preſump- 
tion „rebellion, and ſin. 5 The heathen 
| religion, which allowed the reality of 
human rectitude and virtue, and appro- 
priated the enthuſiaſtic views to this 
life, gave room to genius to work miracles 
in free ſtates, where the grandeur of hu- 
man W . LY Principle of action. 
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Upon the whole, the' profpedt you have 


that the heathen” ideas of human v 


ey are very engaging,” and 1 quit them 


46-'a/ future lig, and bounfines) the flight 
and heroiſm of the mind to devotian, 
fortitude in ſuffering,” patience, and tos 
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a relation to a ſtate in u 


profect.”/T fee plainly; although et 


deny a near view of it, yet that it b a 
ſtate of amazing rapture and joy, and that 


tho fine arts are indubitable proofs of the 


unſpeakable ſublimity of the ſpirit of man, 


given me, I own is great; but it is. alſo 
melancholy and terrible. 1 eee ee 


and grandeur were falſe and low; wa 
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